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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The “experts” display remarkably similar views concerning the causes 
and cures for delinquency among youth. A combination of factors, we are 
told, conspire to set a youth upon the path of delinquency. The co-opera- 
tive teamwork of many individuals and groups is required to bring him 
back, and the farther along the path he has strayed, the greater the exnense 
and effort. This effort, everyone agrees, is not a sole responsibility of the 
school, the home, the church, the police, the court, or any particular com- 
munity institution or agency. But even with a remarkable similarity of 
views concerning causes and cures, the delinquency rate is high and mounts 
alarmingly in the United States. 


Favorable Prospects 


What are the prospects? Is this trend to continue? The data we have 
seen recently give us cause for hope. For example, the constructive high 
school programs in Whittier and El Monte, California indicate that when 
the school staff really co-operatively, under strong leadership, attempts to 
plan a school program to meet the needs of youth, remarkable results can 
be obtained in the reduction of juvenile delinquency. The efforts of the 
schools, together with those of the other welfare agencies in the community, 
under the guidance of co-ordinating councils in the Southern California 
area have all undoubtedly contributed to the fact that juvenile delinquency 
in that area is not increasing proportionately as rapidly as the population, 
and is not considered to be as serious as the adult crime rate. With adequate 
expenditures of time, energy, and resources, the problem can be reduced, 
if not eliminated. When the alarming costs of failing to cope with the 
problem are considered, it seems clear that we can ill afford not to make the 
necessary expenditures for prevention. 


Why Youth Become Delinquent 


Why does a youth become delinquent? A delinquent youth is one who 
is angry. He is angry with society in general and with many specific facets 
‘of it, and he expresses this anger in many ways. Why does he feel angry? 
He feels angry because he feels that society has not treated him properly. 
His delinquent behavior seems to be motivated by a spirit of vengeance, 
an “I'll get even,” and “I'll show them” attitude. Isolated, lonely, a youth 
who is angry and anti-social soon finds others who share similar feelings. 
The strong forces of group security and group approval conspire to band 
youth so inclined together into a tightly knit fraternity which gives support 
to their anti-social behavior. A gang code is developed that in itself be- 
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comes a powerful and self-perpetuating force for delinquency, not an easy 
one to break. Once the downward spiral begins, it is difficult to halt. 

The reasons why a youth becomes angry at society seem to spring from 
several sources. Though the exact constellation for each is unique, the 
general patiern can be traced: lack of success; no strong and accepting 
adult to whom he can turn in time of trouble for advice, counsel, and ac- 
ceptance; a lack of genuine satisfaction which comes from engaging in 
activities and achieving in tasks that are considered worthwhile both by 
the individual himself, and by society; lack of participation in enterprises 
that are larger than the individual himself, and that involve a contribution 
on his part to the welfare of the group. These are all elements that enter 
to cause an individual to become angry at society and to try to “get even.” 
Once he transgresses, it becomes easier to transgress again, but each time 
the less accepting of him society becomes, the less both he and society can 
forgive and forget, and the more and more difficult becomes rehabilitation. 


Importance of Constructive Treatment and Early Detection 


The essential importance of earl, detection and treatment is agreed 
upon by all. This is where and why the schools become such a vital link 
in the chain. 

Guidance or psychological services are a key factor in detection and 
treatment. They seem almost to be to juvenile delinquency what penicillin 
has become to modern disease. Such services have prospered, but not 
enough, in the secondary schools. They are seriously lacking and most 
urgently needed in the elementary schools. 


Criticisms of Treatment 


The supplying of the lacks enumerated above under “causes” has given 
us Our cues in preventive programs: seeing that the individual has suc- 
cessful experiences, that he is warmly accepted, that he experiences a 
friendly instead of a hostile and punitive world, that he is provided with 
tasks suited to his abilities, talents, interests. But of these programs, there 
are those who say, “they are too soft.”” There is no longer any discipline, 
standards are being let down, and this “mental hygiene’ approach is the 
source of the trouble, the critics maintain. They believe that a “get tough” 
policy would work better. Return to the good old days of high standards 
and trouble would vanish. 


Dangers of Blanket Pronouncements—Importance of 
Individual Differences 


But here, as with all other human problems, the matter is more compli- 
cated, and the importance of individual differences must be considered. 
The evidence seems to suggest that what makes a child with a high LQ. 
delinquent is different from that which turns a low I.Q. astray. It seems 
likely that trying to treat everyone alike may be one of our greatest prob- 
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lems. No one segment of the 1.Q. distribution or of the economic strata 
has a monopoly on delinquency, although some have more than their share. 

The causes of delinquency arise both from within the individual and 
from society. It is, therefore, no simple matter of saying, change the in- 
dividual or change the environment. In one instance a change in environ- 
ment is mainly required ; in another, intensive therapy for changing of the 
individual. In most cases, both will probably be involved. There are un- 
doubtedly general environmental conditions that predispose to delinquency. 
Poverty is clearly one of the major of such conditions. Such general situa- 
tions must be ameliorated in order for us to have the most wholesome con- 
ditions in which youth may grow. But even in those communities, neigh- 
borhoods and individual families where there is little or no poverty, and 
where the externals appear desirable, there is a record of delinquency. The 
reasons can frequently be traced to broken homes, rejected children, and 
the application of contrary disciplinary standards. The emotional and so- 
cial climate of the home, the school, and the neighborhood in which the 
individual lives all bear heavily, moving him either toward or away from 
delinquency. 


The Importance of Moving Forward 


We are now skilled enough to be able to detect delinquent trends early, 
and we know that with proper co-ordination of services we can make 
enough constructive changes substantially to reduce delinquency: provided, 
there are enough resources and leadership. The school is in a key position, 
and guidance or psychological services are essential. But in the final analy- 
sis the essential factor is the nature of the total educational program, the 
type of classroom and other experiences that are provided in the school. 
This is an all-school matter in which every teacher, every administrator, 
and every counsellor in collaboration with parents and others in the com- 
munity plan a program along constructive lines. We know the main di- 
rection such a program must take. The evidence suggests that the balance 
of experiences for normal, non-delinquent development must be a pre- 
dominance of success over failure, genuine, not pseudo-success ; recognition 
and expression of appreciation for achievement by those who are im- 
portant authority figures in the life of the youngster ; a home where chil- 
dren are accepted, well-cared for; an identification with society, a group 
larger than himself that capitalizes upun his altruism; there needs to be a 
feeling of being wanted and of doing genuinely important and worthwhile 
things, of occupying a real place in the community. The line is laid out. 
We must not be deterred by inexpert, ill-advised, shortsighted critics, how- 
ever vocal, from pursuing it. The American secondary school has grasped 
the nature of the problem and is in a unique position to render one of the 
most distinctive services it has ever performed for our society. 


R.N. B. 
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Citizenship Education With an 
English Accent 


By LILLIAN ANDERSEN 





Where is the line between the subject matter of English and of 
social studies? The creative piece of teaching reported by Lillian 
Andersen demonstrates why this question is not easily answered. The 
author is teacher of English, Orestimba Union High School, New- 
man, California. Mrs. Andersen received the degree of M.A., from 
University of Southern California in 1935. 





Until last year, our third-year English students had read each year a 
traditional selection of American writings in chronological order. The 
theme and special characteristics of each selection were sought, of course, 
and related to its author’s personality and its place in America’s develop- 
ment; but only incidental references in discussions had been made to the 
essentially American beliefs, social concepts, and principles that could have 
been revealed as we read. 

Experiments were started to reassert our reading experiences so that 
themes would relate several selections of various types written in different 
times. The more imaginative, philosophical students enjoyed this approach 
and analysis; others with less maturity had some difficulty relating all 
selections to the theme or question that we were considering; but all read 
and enjoyed our authors with more enthusiasm than when we had stressed 
settings in time and events. 

This new reading arrangement sent us searching for worthy and stimu- 
lating themes. The Citizenship Education Project had formulated “in or- 
ganized, rememberable fashion the rights, responsibilities, aspirations, and 
principles that have been and still are the guideposts of our country’s 
policies.” Their ‘Premises and Issues” gave us a framework of themes to 
explore by considering the statements and intimations of American writers. 

While considering: “What are the basic American social beliefs re- 
garding the freedom of the individual?” we read Mama’s Bank Account, 
The Yearling, All the King’s Men, Sea of Grass, parts of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence. To realize our general acceptance 
of the basic social guarantee of the freedom of inquiry, we read His Honor, 
the Mayor. Then, recognizing that individual responsibilities readily and 
thoughtfully fulfilled are the real guarantees of our liberty, we read 
Arrowsmith, Our Town, Enemy of the People and Brave Men. 

While we were deep in the list of social responsibilities, a member of 
the Newman Chamber of Commerce called to ask if any of our students 
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could be interested in helping to compile a few facts about our town that 
might be of value to businessmen and industrialists looking for com- 
mercial sites. Here was an opportunity to exemplify some of the freedoms 
that we had seen nurtured or abused in writing; here was a chance to ex- 
ercise the freedom of inquiry; here was a social responsibility to our com- 
munity. Furthermore, many of our communication skills could have a 
real situation in which to develop. 

We invited Mr. Brown, project committee chairman for the Chamber 
of Commerce, to come to class. As he explained his needs, the students saw 
the unusual experiences that this project offered. They voted to undertake 
the job. 

An outline of our plan of operation seems the quickest way to convey 
an impression of our program for the three weeks that followed: 


I. Organization and procedure 
A. Student chairman led group meetings 
1. To list information needed 
2. To ascertain sources 


3. To decide methods of seeking information 
4. Toassign jobs 


B. Teacher planned and conducted lessons on 
Discussing in formal groups 
Interviewing 

Telephoning 

Writing business letters 

Writing minutes 

6. Preparing oral and written reports 


we ene 


C. Class members gathered data through 


1. Interviews conducted out of school 

2. Letters written in class 

3. Invitations issued to businessmen for conferences in class 
4. Conferences held in classroom 


D. All information collected was reported in general meeting, then sub- 
mitted to the recorder 


. Secretary kept full minutes of planning and reporting sessions 
Recorder prepared typed information 
Reporter gave weekly stories to town and school press 


Om & 


. Teacher led discussions to relate activities to Citizenship Education 
Premises and concomitant reading 
. Information collected 


A. Labor supply and characteristics were obtained from local employ- 
ers and State Employment Office 


1. Wage rates compared with those in other cities 
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2. Extent of unionization 
3. Availability of skilled and non-skilled labor 
4. Dependability of local workers 


B. Community growth over ten-year period was obtained from Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, water company, City Clerk, schools’ 
official records 

Gas connections 

Water connections 

Electricity connections 

Value and number of building permits issued 

School attendance in four schools 

. Population figures 


i A > St Pe 


C. Characteristics of the community were obtained from railroad, bus 
company, express company, airline, Naval Air Station, City En- 
gineer, Recreation Committee, newspaper, water company, insur- 
ance agents, City Clerk, County Assessor, Fire Chief, Police Chief 

Transportation facilities 

Extent and condition of streets and roads 

Recreation facilities in and near the city 

Weather data 

Chemical analysis of water 

Insurance rates 

City and county tax rates, bases, revenues and expenditures 

Type of city government 

Available capacity of utilities: gas, water, electricity, sewage 

10. Service clubs 


WENO VP ewpr 


III. Focus—a three-chapter report was submitted to Chamber of Com- 
merce that compiled information for quick and easy reference by pros- 
pective businessmen, industrialists or investors 


Each student contributing to this project attested to a more practical 
knowledge of his community and its functions. His subsequent comments 
were evidence that he did not regard any of our city’s limitations as 
permanent. 

As an English teacher, I had been able to guide these students through 
their immediate needs in discussing, judging, interviewing, reporting, or- 
ganizing, and writing. These three weeks were productively directed 
toward the development of useful skills. 

As a teacher eager to undertake citizenship education practices when- 
ever the skills involved are communication skills, I watched a real under- 
standing of some of our reading themes accrue as each student inquired, 
accepted responsibility, and contributed his share towards his community's 
development. For three weeks, at least, his best English made him a better 
citizen. 





Citizenship Practices in California 
Public Junior Colleges 


By HELEN MILLER BAILEY 





A genuine appreciation of American life and institutions together 
with an. adult attitude toward citizenship responsibilities are being 
developed in students who attend public junior colleges in California. 
This is the conclusion of the survey of citizenship practices recently 
undertaken at the request of the General Education Committee of the 
California Junior College Association. Helen Miller Bailey, who con- 
ducted the study and wrote this report, is a teacher of social science and 
chairman of the department, East Los Angeles Junior College. She 
is co-author of a textbook on American government. She received the 
degree of Ph.D. from University of Southern California in. history 
and government in 1934, 





The California State Legislature has for many years required junior 
college students to take ‘a course in American Political Institutions,” as 
well as “a course in American history.” This means that most junior col- 
leges offer a short course in the functions and current problems of the 
federal government as a graduation requirement for all students save those 
who take a six-unit year course in American political history. The Legis- 
lature has recently added a requirement of instruction in “California State 
and Local Government.” In general, two courses, one on federal govern- 
ment and one on state and local government, form the basis for most formal 
citizenship teaching on the junior college level. In actuality, “citizenship” 
is not entirely tangible. It is taught every day in every class, and indirectly 
in every campus activity. 

This writer was asked to make a survey of citizenship practices in con- 
nection with these required political science courses. A request for infor- 
mation was sent to twenty junior colleges, co-operating with the General 
Education Committee of the California Junior College Association. Fif- 
teen responded. 

The most interesting activities reported were those in which junior 
college political science students actually participated in government activi- 
ties. Compton College sent in a report stating that Miss Cora Lincoln of 
the social science department arranged with her students to grant credit for 
active participation in precinct headquarters of the political parties. Twenty- 
five of her students gained invaluable political information and practical 
experience in the last national election by performing various duties, from 
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office work at headquarters to baby-sitting for voters. One student re- 
ported, “I visited 172 homes as a precinct worker. Quite a number of 
people took a little time to talk and to ask me questions. I never before 
realized how completely organized a political campaign really is.’’ Another 
student said, “I am certainly grateful to the teachers for letting me work as 
a volunteer. I have learned more this year about politics than ever before.” 

At Bakersfield College, students reported to the court house on the 
evening of election and tallied election returns throughout the night. They 
were responsible for reporting to the local radio stations exactly how Kern 
County was running in the election. The Bakersfield report says: “We 
handled the primary and general elections of 1952, and apparently have a 
steady job for future elections. This is, of course, a job found only at the 
County Seat. Delayed returns kept us busy straight through 9 a.m., when 
we went back to classes.” The broadcasting station in Bakersfield compli- 
mented the students on their efforts in making the election count function 
better than ever before. 

Unfortunately, many a semester goes by in which there is no dramatic 
election to make the course more interesting for students. However, the 
new requirement in state and local government has encouraged many classes 
to visit meetings of city councils, county boards of supervisors, or con- 
ferences of various kinds. At Reedley College students are given a list of 
council meetings in the nearby communities; each student is required to 
attend a meeting. “They usually go in small groups,” says the report, 
“making a semi-social occasion of it, and to their surprise, they find it very 
interesting.” Students must answer two specific questions: Was the 
meeting businesslike? Was it democratic ? 

East Los Angeles Junior College gives an A or a B only to students 
who have participated in some community project. They are encouraged 
to help party precinct headquarters; to collect for the Red Cross and the 
Community Chest in the nearby business centers ; to visit the local Munici- 
pal Court, the Los Angeles County Superior Court, and City Council 
meetings. They also work with community agencies on public playgrounds 
in underprivileged areas. Here, as at seven other reporting schools, the 
units on state and local governments are augmented by public officials who 
address the students on various services of the state and local government. 
Reedley College indicates that “Visiting does more to create an interest in 
local government than any amount of reading or lectures on the subject.” 

Various club organizations are also reported as having great value 
in teaching appreciation of an interest in government. Trade-Technical 
Junior college in Los Angeles gives a biennial birthday party for all stu- 
dents who reach their twenty-first birthdays in the current semester. Stu- 
dents attend this party as guests, with members of the administration as 
hosts. The celebration includes some fun and some formality. Printed 
congratulations urge students to register and vote, to become active in gov- 
ernment, and to sign a citizenship register in the Director’s office. At East 
Los Angeles, students, upon reaching their twenty-first birthday, auto- 
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matically become members of the “Twenty-Oners Club” which serves as 
a subject-matter club in political science. 

Several other schools report active political science clubs. Ventura 
Junior College writes that a student forum meets every two weeks in the 
evening at the home of a professor or a student for panel discussion on 
questions of local, state, national, or international importance. There are 
about twenty-five students in the group. Compton College’s honorary 
political science fraternity was responsible for a mock national election 
held in November 1952, when every member of the student body could 
vote on an exact, printed duplicate of the national ballot. Compton re- 
ported, ‘Election booths were rented from the county, and polling places 
were created on campus where students with proper credentials voted. 
More than a thousand students voted during the day.” 

More of the junior colleges were eager to report on new courses being 
conducted in general social sciences. At Orange Coast College an interest- 
ing course called “The American Heritage” replaces the old political sci- 
ence and history to fulfill graduation requirements set by the State Legis- 
lature. This course includes units on population, on racial origins, on 
America as a melting pot. It also includes work on economic problems of 
the United States today, public education, and finally, discussion of the 
United States as a world leader. The course at Orange Coast College was 
worked out by a committee composed of teachers in the department, school 
administrators, and community leaders in the area, who were sent question- 
naires on what they thought their local junior college should include in the 
course—an example of community-wide participation in curriculum plan- 
ning in the field of citizenship. 

An important trend in the field of government is the increasing empha- 
sis upon international problems and world affairs. Santa Monica states 
that all their students are required to take a course in the history of western 
civilization before graduation. They believe knowledge of world affairs 
and history of western civilization and its traditions is necessary if the 
person is to function as a well-rounded American citizen. 

The problem of how to conduct the new courses in state and local gov- 
ernment is of concern to the reporting schools. Homogeneous grouping 
versus extra assignments is being discussed at Reedley. Santa Rosa Junior 
College gives state and local government five weeks out of the twenty in 
the Government Problems course, making a special study of taxes and tax 
rates in Sonoma County. Glendale College’s course in state and local gov- 
ernment meets twice weekly for ten weeks, and is repeated for another 
group of students in the second ten weeks. Other schools are still wrestling 
with these problems: Should state and local government, to meet the new 
requirement, be included in the standard course on federal government? 
Should students who fulfill the requirement by taking a year of detailed 
American political history be required to take California state and local 
government in an additional short course? How should the material be 
taught? What is an adequate textbook for its use? 
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Another problem is how government may best be taught to fit modern 
conditions. The report from San Mateo Junior College said, “The empha- 
sis in our course is to give the common problems of democratic citizenship. 
A thorough study of the period of the Constitutional Convention, together 
with an analytical summary of the changing nature of the American con- 
stitutional system, can bring the student into the heart of the continuing 
issue of politics. For example, the study of the Fifth Amendment against 
the background of the times in which it was written into the constitutional 
system provides an ideal basis for a study of the problem of civil liberties in 
the current period. The problem in our required course is to select vital 
materials from the rich content of United States history and government. 
The solution for us has been the Great Problems Approach.” 

Schools report experimentation with various methods—panel discus- 
sions, open forums, student participation of various types. Orange Coast 
sent us an interesting set of discussion questions in which students are 
asked to face a real governmental problem and solve it. The questions en- 
closed include testimony of a civil rights case with a summary of the prose- 
cution and the defense; the student is left to make his decision as if he 
were the judge. Another question gives the record of two hypothetical 
people running for supervisor in the county election, describes their ex- 
perience, age, occupation, etc. The student is asked to make a choice and 
state briefly his reasons. The student is told, “There is no right or wrong 
answer. Your paper will be judged on the logic of your reasoning.” This 
type of question gives the student a feeling of actual, practical political 
experience. 

An interesting and encouraging trend in vocational junior college cur- 
riculums is the increased emphasis on social science for all types of trade 
students. At Metropolitan Junior College the curriculum for a course in 
stenography includes requirements in economics, geography and world his- 
tory, and government and American history. The course in merchandising 
strongly recommends, besides American Political History and American 
Institutions, World History and a year-course in the social and economic 
history of America. The Trade-Technical Junior College of Los Angeles 
reports that its instructors teach citizenship in connection with the voca- 
tional work. Their report says, ‘The instructors regard their guidance in 
how to work with people their primary contribution to citizenship train- 
ing. Also important in trade training is the study of ethics in the trade.” 

The report from San Mateo Junior College is encouraging in the same 
way. A new area of citizenship education has been opened there by the 
introduction of a broad program to train apprentices in the building trades. 
American History and Government is required of the trainees; the course 
is based on current problems in American life. 

Perhaps the most significant government and citizenship teaching is 
done through student government itself. El Camino College is typical in 
its feeling “that direct classroom education in citizenship is too often of a 
near-academic nature. We consider that the greatest citizenship training 
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comes to our students through the exercise of their own democratic pro- 
cedure of self-government.” Since junior college students are, on the 
average, two to five years older than high school students, their participa- 
tion in student government is more real and is done on an adult level, 
bringing them closer to actual government. Those of us teaching in the 
junior college who are concerned: with student body management and ac- 
tivity can share E] Camino’s strong belief that real citizenship is taught 
by participation in student body affairs. 

The appreciation of this writer is particularly extended to those who 
helped in the survey and who so generously sent in materials which made 
possible this report. Unfortunately, space is so brief that not all of the 
interesting material can be included. Citizens’ groups who are wondering 
what junior colleges are doing to teach active American citizenship need 
only to visit political science classes and various student activities at the 
nearest junior college in order to come away impressed with the adult 
attitude and the real appreciation of Americanism that these students have. 





ATTENTION MR. ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrator's vicious circle —“There is a type of school administrator who wants 
to do something about everything,” says Robert S. Fiske, University of Buffalo. “This 
tendency,” Dr. Fiske maintains, “leads school executives into trouble. If one insists on 
doing something about everything that occurs, it should not be surprising that after a while 
people who observe this process should expect the administrator to do something about 
everything that comes up. This can lead to a kind of vicious circle in which the adminis- 
trator becomes trapped by his own behavior.” 

“The trouble begins,” Dr. Fiske says, “because the administrator is without a clear 
conception of what he should spend his time at. Being unclear on this matter he must pay 
attention to and act decisively with respect to many things. Others seeing him take respon- 
sibility for such things, assume this is part of his job. Living up to these expectancies after 
a while keeps the administrator so busy he has no time to find out what he really thinks 
is important. And the circle starts all over again.” 





To Think or Not to Think 


By A STUDENT 





This article came unsolicited through the mail to the editorial office. 
The author's name, the university he was attending, the high school 
from which he graduated were all given with no request not to reveal 
them. However, we have chosen to remove the identifying informa- 
tion, as the full impact of his message is in no way diminished. Each 
one of us may be prompted by his statement to ask ourselves as teach- 
ers: “Are We Teaching Our Students to Think?” 





To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth. To me this is the 
most important single aim of education. We should teach our youth to 
think and reason, to draw conclusions and to evaluate; in short, to apply 
the knowledge given them as building blocks in class or book. What good 
is there in blankly, exactly parroting back words and phrases? How en- 
joyable is it to hear a pianist who plays every note correctly but can’t seem 
to see or think beyond the black ink of the printed page? Are we more 
often called upon in life to reel out specific, static facts or to reach our own 
conclusions by spanning the gap between the specific and the general, the 
known (from our experience) and the unknown? 

Naturally a college student can reason better than a less mature and less 
experienced high-school student can, but indeed a high-school student has 
considerable reasoning potential. One doesn’t suddenly gain the ability 
really to think upon entering a college or university. I have spent three 
years in what was (and still is) considered an excellent college-preparatory 
school. It would seem, however, that nine out of its ten teachers made 
almost no effort to encourage their students to think or reason at all. 

First, let us study the routine of my eleventh-grade history teacher. 
Each day we students copied twenty incomplete (by one or two words) 
statements from the blackboard. The next day we were supposed to have 
filled in the blanks—the answers were based on assigned reading—and 
memorized the completed statements. Our big test, every two weeks, was 
to fill in the two hundred blanks of the daily-work statements since the last 
big test ; this was all. Second, my German teacher each week actually told 
us students from what fourteen English sentences she would, altering 
nothing, select her translation test-sentences. Each of the fourteen English 
sentences we would have already translated into German for our daily as- 
signments. And last, my high-twelve chemistry teacher delighted in train- 
ing his students’ minds for details. ‘‘Just read the book and memorize it 
word for word” was his simple statement on how to get “‘A’s.” An error 
of CivO2His for CixOsHis was in his mind just as fatal as misnaming the 
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elements altogether. It is significant that such teachers were typical, not 
exceptional. In all these cases only a camera instead of a brain was needed 
to get an “A.” 

Now let us consider a few typical courses at my present university. 
One of my final examination questions in sociology read as follows: “Sup- 
port the statement that political machines can operate more effectively in 
the city than in the country.” Here is a typical general history question: 
“Compare and contrast the political philosophies of Marx and Hegel.” 
Half of the final examination in a history of music course lay in the simple 
question: “What important developments took place in music during the 
nineteenth century ?’’—the time limit made us students pick and choose 
what each of us considered important. In all these cases knowledge of the 
facts of the course was taken for granted; it took a brain to relate, com- 
pare, contrast, evaluate, and generalize upon the facts. 

Certainly | am not suggesting that the teaching of objective facts be 
abandoned. I am simply recommending that teachers become aware of 
the areas of application of the facts that they teach. What is more, such 
application actually helps students to remember longer the facts to which 
they have been exposed. Even my two sixth-grade cousins take delight in 
using their heads when they are encouraged to do so. Certainly when any- 
one learns early in life to think and reason for himself, the money for his 
education is being better spent than if he were hopefully being moulded 
into an Asiatic mynah bird or a walking IBM machine. 





HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS NOTE 


Sewing upsurge-—Do you know what thousands of young girls were doing this sum- 
mer? They spent a good part of their vacation learning to sew. Singer Sewing Machine 
Company “sewing centers” were “swamped” by girls wishing to become skilled with the 
electric needle. Attendance increased this summer by 70 percent over last year. 





Teaching English as a Foreign Language 


By J. WILSON GETSINGER 





Seeing English taught as a foreign language while he was in 
Europe in 1954-55 on a six-month sabbatical leave, gave J. Wilson 
Getsinger some definite ideas about language teaching that could be 
applied in this country. Dr. Getsinger is Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, San Diego City Schools. He received the degree of Ed.D. 
from Stanford University in 1949. 





“Ah! But tell me in English. You know that I don’t speak French.” 
Was I hearing right? This was the Ecole Supetieure de Commerce of 
Marseille, France, and the speaker one of its professors. The class was 
one in English. 

As the class went on I found that the teacher used French for only two 
purposes, and rarely for those. When a word or two in French would save 
a lot of time, he used them. And when he wanted to make sure that the 
student really understood he would ask for the French equivalent. All di- 
rections, explanations, questions, answers, and the next day’s assignment 
were in English, thus giving the students much practice in speaking and 
hearing the language. 

This was but one of many classrooms visited in the course of a six 
month’s tour of European secondary schools. My purpose was to study 
business education in these schools. In Europe a large part of business 
education must necessarily be the study of languages. This gave me the 
somewhat unusual opportunity of seeing English taught as a foreign 
language. The experience has left me with quite definite ideas about lan- 
guage teaching. 

Let's look at a few other classrooms. Here is one with more than 100 
students, boys and girls of about 14 or 15, seated on plain wooden benches, 
three to a bench. They are using a thin paper-backed textbook, devoid of 
illustrations. The teacher is author of the book. All explanations and 
directions, both in the book and by the teacher are in Spanish. Only about 
one third of the words spoken during the period are in English. Many 
questions require only “yes” or “no” answers. After asking the questions 
the teacher directs it to “the middle one in the third row,” never using a 
student’s name. The English words for the next day are gone over with 
care, their meaning is explained, in Spanish, and their use illustrated with 
sentences. 

Here is another French school of commerce. The class is one in Busi- 
ness English. Today they are starting work on a new textbook, which was 
also written by their teacher. The English in the book is good. It is clear, 
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simple, concise and modern. Subject matter? The English poets, beginning 
with Chaucer. Surely a most practical topic for the prospective office clerk! 

Back in Spain again we find a teacher having students read aloud from 
a book titled “The U.S.A.” He points his finger at a student to start him 
reading, points at another after a sentence or two, gets participation quickly 
from a large number of students. He has them translate the thought into 
Spanish, asks questions to test understanding. The students ask the visitor 
if “Spanish is as difficult for you as English is for us?” 

In the Netherlands we find a teacher dictating Dutch words and her 
thirty-four wiggly twelve-year-olds writing them down, spelling list style. 
Later they are to write English equivalents opposite each Dutch word. My 
seatmate hurries and writes both the Dutch and the English as the words 
are dictated. But he gets behind, copies two or three from the boy in front, 
finally gives up at number ten, reaches down into the well-filled briefcase 
which all of these students carry, draws out a pad of paper and starts 
sketching. The first one is a rather good likeness of the pretty girl across 
the aisle. Next comes one of the custodians who has entered to turn on 
the heat, thereby earning a round of applause. A quick look around and 
work is started on the head of an old man—undoubtedly the visitor. Now 
the teacher is distributing a new book. Its title is ““Winnie the Pooh, a 
Fairy Story.”’ Much time is required to pass out the books, one by one. 
There are snickers and some sneers from the twelve-year-olds. The teacher 
closes the period by writing on the board, ‘““There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe. . . .” The kids snorted in derision. 

In another Dutch city an English class is studying a book which is 
strong in local vocabulary ; all about geese, skating, canals, windmills, and 
wooden shoes. There is much grammar, including the use of the ( English) 
genitive case. The principal came into this class with us and quietly 
smoked his pipe throughout the period. 

Another class in France is studying Spanish. The teacher speaks 
slowly and carefully, with an excellent Spanish accent. She is using a map 
and asking questions about rivers, cities, products, customs, and trans- 
portation in various parts of Spain. When only a few hands go up the 
question is repeated, and simplified. Replies are in full sentences, errors 
in pronunciation are corrected quickly, there is much participation. As the 
visitor leaves a student makes a little speech, in English, thanking him for 
visiting their class. 

A German teacher has a class in (English) Business Correspondence. 
She is using a textbook, written by her, with samples of many kinds of 
letters. They are somewhat stilted, following the German letter form 
closely, with many cross references and formal phrases. But she asks 
students to dictate replies to these letters and constantly asks for “another 
way of saying it,” or another word meaning the same, or nearly the same 
thing, and for opposites. She welcomes the visitor’s contribution of a 
letter in the “NOMA Simplified” letter form. Her students rise punc- 
tiliously, when the visitor leaves, as they do in most European classrooms, 
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both on arrival and departure of visitors. They are accustomed to in- 
spectors, and expect each visitor to be one. 

In Oslo the teacher makes use of the visit. He asks “Where is Mr. 
Bjornsen?”’ A student replies that Mr. B. is not here. “Where is he?” “He 
is in the library.” ‘And what is he doing there?” “Looking up materials 
about our school.” ‘For what purpose?” “For the book that we are pre- 
paring to celebrate our 75th anniversary.” The conversation goes back and 
forth for several minutes, giving the students some well motivated practice 
in informal conversation. 

In Copenhagen the class is supposed to have read a story in an anthol- 
ogy, but the story is a poor dull thing about a sailor and a mate, and many 
questions have to be asked before even a part of the story is brought out. 
Nothing but English is used in this class, but the teacher’s accent is very 
strongly Danish; even the visitor has difficulty in understanding her. The 
students pronounce the words with an even stronger Danish flavor. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to note that good and bad practices were well 
distributed in the various countries. The selection of examples does not 
reflect uniform good or bad teaching methods in any one country. The 
results being obtained do seem to warrant a number of generalizations. 


Conclusions 


1. Americans are doing more traveling in foreign countries for busi- 
ness, social, and governmental purposes. Foreign business and foreign 
affairs are becoming more important to us. We need to carefully review 
and strengthen our entire program of foreign language teaching. The 
British have been inclined to say “Let them learn English.” We can ill 
afford to make this mistake. 

2. We need to give more time and attention to speaking other lan- 
guages. In Europe a large part of the classroom time is given to oral work, 
to practice in speaking the language. Two-way conversations are necessary 
to develop skills in speaking any language. 

3. Students learn more in classes where the language under study is 
used almost exclusively in the classroom. It is wasteful of class time to 
give directions and many definitions in the native language. Both teacher 
and students should use the foreign language almost exclusively for the 
entire class period. 

4. This requires a good accent as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
language on the part of the teacher, for both will be reflected and inten- 
sified in the work of the students. It must be the responsibility of both ad- 
ministration and supervision to see that the teacher’s spoken language is 
acceptable. 

5. Current materials, well suited to the maturity level and interests of 
the students, are of great importance. Much of the English being taught in 
Europe belongs to the last century. Our resources in curriculum materials 
are very much richer; we should see to it that they are constantly reviewed 
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and kept current. Periodicals, current books from the country where the 
language is native, and teacher travel are among the things that can help. 

6. A very great deal of geography, history, literature and international 
understanding are easily taught along with a language. Such content 
motivates the language study. 

7. It would seem that concert speaking such as is used by shorthand 
teachers should have a place in foreign language teaching. So should 
panels, buzz-groups, dramatizations, music, committee reports (in the 
foreign language), and all the newer classroom techniques. Of course, 
many of our good teachers are probably doing all these things. The writer 
just doesn’t happen to have been in a position to see them. None of these 
were seen in European classrooms. 

What would a Frenchman think of your French classes? Would a 
teacher from Spain approve of the content materials, and the accent of 
the teacher, in your Spanish classes? Actually it would not be hard to 
make this kind of a check-up. We may not have visiting teachers available 
everywhere, but we do have nationals of these countries in most com- 
munities. It would be easy to invite them in, and with some encouragement 
to get their judgment. And it might be worthwhile. 





DROP THE STRAITJACKET 


Anybody who believes that U.S. Schools are teaching too much trivia can get inspiration 
and support from Historian Arthur E. Bestor of the University of Illinois, who is a sort of 
self-appointed conscience of U.S. education. Professor Bestor stirred up angry storms of 
controversy with his Educational Wastelands (Time, Nov. 16, 1953), an extensive, doc- 
umented attack on the “narrow group of specialists in pedagogy” who, Bestor claims, control 
U.S. schools. Those who thought that Wastelands was his final word of denunciation did 
not reckon on Bestor’s persistency—or his thoroughness. 

The Conflict Deepens.—His new book, The Restoration of Learning (Knopf : $6), is like 
an adventure serial in which the characters and plot remain the same, but the conflict deepens. 
With wit and a careful aim, Professor Bestor once more lashes his favorite villains, the 
“professional educationalists,” who, by flooding the schools with “life-adjustment” courses 
and forcing teachers to master “the mere vocational skills of pedagogy,” deprive students of 
the “intellectuai disciplines that have rightly been considered fundamental in education.” But, 
as its title implies, 7heRestoration of Learning balances negative criticism with a number of 
positive suggestions for educational reform. They are apt to be as controversial as anything 
Professor Bestor has said to date. 

U.S. schools must face the problems of both the slow learner and the gifted pupil. The 
solution Bestor suggests is nothing less than “a drastic change in the traditional grade struc- 
ture,” revolving around a dual grouping of students—by chronological and mental age. 

The public-school system would be divided into: elementary school, for children from 
five to twelve; high school, for adolescents from 13 to 16; junior college, for young adults 
of 17 and over. All students would enter school at the same age (five), but move together 
from one division to the next when they reached the appropriate age, regardless of how far 
they had advanced scholastically. 


—Time, October 3, 1955 








Current Materials and Events in 
Continuation Education 


By JOHN W. VOSS* 


The last few years have been momentous in the history of continuation 
education. Surveys of current practices, published and unpublished studies, 
and the opinion of educators in the field indicate definite trends away from 
the type of program originally conceived for continuation education. It 
has now become generally recognized that the special education needs of a 
16-or 17-year-old minor who has dropped out of full-time school on the 
basis of employment are less related to employment needs than to failure 
in adjusting satisfactorily in the regular school program. True economic 
need has been found to be the reason for minors seeking to leave school via 
the work permit route in not more than 5 to 10 percent of the cases who 
ostensibly drop out on that basis, according to various surveys made by 
Katherine C. Cox of San Diego. 

The place of adults in the program has been considered carefully in 
several communities, especially as they contribute to the more mature total 
environment, give status to the school and instruction, and aid in the estab- 
lishment of an adult to adult pupil-teacher relationship for all enrollees. 
Likewise, the inclusion of 14- and 15-year-olds in this “adjustment” type 
program has received attention. Experimental evidence in San Diego in- 
dicates the need of this age group and the benefits to be derived from pro- 
viding a separate school environment for them. 


Stupy OF CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


A Study of Continuation Education in California by E. Evan Shaffer, 
Jr., Director of the Study for the Bureau of Adult Education, California 
State Department of Education, and the California Committee for Con- 
tinuation Education, was published as a Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, August 1955. Made possible through the finan- 
cial aid of the Rosenberg Foundation, this study outlines in considerable 
detail the evolving scope and nature of the continuation education program 
and the youth it serves. This publication has been termed by leaders in 
this field as the most significant contribution since the original part-time 
education law was enacted in 1919. The 126-page booklet shows how the 
continuation education program may serve society and youth who drop out 
of school before graduation. It describes the basic principles and practices 
in the organization of the continuation program, Its findings show that 
the students average only slightly lower in intelligence than a normal popu- 
lation, that a considerable number are mentally eligible for college work, 
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and that 88 percent have sufficient ability for regular high school classroom 
instruction. About one-third have developed good attendance records in 
continuation classes and one-third poor records. About one-fourth of the 
continuation students are probation office cases. 

Students surveyed as to their opinion of the continuation program over- 
whelmingly stressed the importance of the high school diploma and their 
desire to achieve it. Students also favored more emphasis upon social 
competence. The author points out that positive, permissive continuation 
education programs help many students achieve their goals, overcoming 
deviant behavior and recalcitrant attitudes which cause continual conflict. 
Students are helped to reach normal adult maturity. 

Dr. Shaffer discusses the responsibility of the school with relation to 
the delinquent and indicates that community councils working on the 
problems of delinquency need in their rehabilitation program a school 
situation which offers personal treatment of students, individualized study 
programs, adequate control of immediate environments to allow permissive 
relationships, a staff of qualified persons interested in the causes behind 
overt acts rather than merely academic instruction, reduced class size and 
case work counseling for parents. 

A large part of the study is devoted to descriptions of “A Revitalized 
Continuation Program” based upon the emergence of the true needs of 
students rather than upon the possession of a work permit. Various types 
of community situations are described and modified programs are sug- 
gested. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the study suggest, specifically, 
courses of action which may be taken to provide California with a broad 
and uniform program to accommodate the youth now dropping out of the 
regular program because of unusual problems, responsibilities or situations. 
These conclusions and recommendations are addressed to the Governoy's 
Cémmittee on Children and Youth thusly : 


“Our youth are our interest. They are more than a resource ; they are 
the state and the future. 

“Among these youth are some who cause us grave concern. This con- 
cern does not spring alone from the fact that these youth leave school 
early. It is created by the recognition that a considerable group of 
young people, in a critical period in their lives, are not finding oppor- 
tunities for satisfying growth toward maturity, are missing an adequate 
opportunity to achieve vocational and cultural self-realization, are not 
achieving minimum mastery of essential learnings and skills, and will 
not strengthen but will weaken our society.” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OPINION 


One of the problems which has led to the confusion of minors and in- 
consistencies in the statewide program of continuation education, particu- 
larly in urban communities, has been the uncertainty as to persons subject 
to continuation education and responsibility as to enforcement of attend- 
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ance. In an effort to clarify this, Attorney General Edmond G. Brown was 
asked the following question by The Honorable Dorothy M. Donahoe, 
Assemblywoman, 38th District : 


“Is it mandatory that school officials enforce attendance of minors 16 
and 17 years of age who are-unemployed and who are not specifically 
exempted from school under sections 17001 or 17003?” 


The specific opinion (AGO 55-57; 25 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 261.) on 
this question is summarized as follows : 


“The governing board of the high school district is required to enforce 
attendance at special continuation classes.”’ 


In his analysis of the duty of school officials to enforce attendance at 
special continuation education classes, the Attorney General has indicated 
as follows: 


“Each parent, guardian, or other person having control or charge of 
any minor required to attend special continuation education classes, 
shall compel the attendance of the minor upon the classes. This sec- 
tion places the duty on the parent, guardian, or custodian to compel 
attendance. 


“Upon the complaint of any person that a 16- or 17-year-old is not 
attending the continuation classes, the governing board of the high 
school district shall make a full investigation of all charges against the 
parent, guardian, or other person having control or charge of the minor 
(section 17111). Attendance at special continuation education classes 
must be reported and kept according to the regulations prescribed by 
the State Board of Education (sections 6801 and 6823). The question 
then is whether the school officials who keep these records should re- 
port non-attendance to the governing board of the high school district 
in order that the board may proceed pursuant to section 17111, et seq. 
If such is not now required, the governing board of the high school 
district should prescribe rules to that effect in accordance with sections 
2204(a) and 3251. 


“If the investigation conducted by the governing board discloses a 
violation on the part of the parent, guardian or custodian, the clerk of 
the board or other person authorized by the board, or the attendance 
officer when one is employed, shall make and file in the proper court a 
criminal complaint ‘against the person having control or charge of the 
minor’ (section 17112). The parent, guardian, or custodian who fails 
to compel attendance of a minor is guilty of a misdemeanor and is 
liable to a fine as set forth in section 17113.” 


STUDIES IN PROGRESS 


The futility of enforcing attendance in classes where the true nature 
of the student’s needs are not perceived, and where good programs, such 
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as indicated in Dr. Shaffer’s study, are not established have been discussed 
in most of the recent meetings of the Southern California Continuation 
Education Association and the California Council for Continuation Edu- 
cation. Fortunately, a number of excellent programs are developing and 
studies are continuing in an attempt to get at the nature of the problem 
and its solution. Some of these now in progress include: 


William Evraiff, c/o H. B. McDaniel, Stanford University, Doctoral 
Study on Characteristics of Continuation School Students in Selected 
Communities. 

Ellsworth Jackson, Principal, Edison High, San Jose, California, Pur- 
pose of Continuation Education. 

Robert Hoaglund, Supervisor of Attendance, Arvin High, Arvin, Cali- 
fornia, The Legal Status of the Continuation Education Program in 
California. 





POW’s SHOW UP EDUCATION’S FLAW 
—soldiers need more U.S. history, politics, idealism 


The tragic experiences of our prisoners of war captured by the Reds in China and 
Korea carry a sombre lesson for education. 

These experiences point up the need for more intensive teaching of social studies in the 
secondary schools and a greater emphasis on the teaching of American ideals. 

According to the Defense Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War : 


1. The Chinese or Korean captors often knew more about American politics and 
American history than did the American prisoners. 


2. The captive American boys “knew very little about their America.” 
3. The American boys knew very little about Communism and almost nothing at 


all about its fallacies. 
Code of Conduct 


. The Committee on Prisoners of War, appointed by the Secretary of Defense, had made 
a complete report on the problems of the captive, “the soldier of misfortune.” The Com- 
mittee also proposed a code of conduct for prisoners of war, which President Eisenhower 
put into effect on August 17, This code holds the captive soldier responsible for remaining 
loyal to the United States. 

But the code, the Committee on Prisoners of War said, must be supplemented by more 
intensive education on democracy. The reason for this is simple: The Red enemy in China 
and Korea had developed a highly effective ‘technique for conquering the mind of the POW, 
as well as holding his body behind barbed wire. 











What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators will 
give considerable attention during the next two years to three major 
projects. 


1. Evaluation of the total secondary school program. 
2. The junior high school—program and finance. 
3. School district organization. 


An article will appear soon in the Journal describing progress of the 
program on evaluation of the total secondary school program. CASSA 
has invited the California Association of School Administrators and the 
California Association of Secondary School Curriculum Co-ordinators to 
co-operate in a joint effort to make a comprehensive study of the junior 
high school in order to appraise its present program and attempt to solve 
some of the problems relating to financing a junior high program. Two 
CASSA committees, the Small High School Committee and the Committee 
on School District Organization, will study problems of school district 
organization in California, and try to devise a satisfactory plan for solv- 
ing some of the problems inherent in this matter. 


News FROM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Frick Junior High School in Oakland participated in a study recently 
that highlighted some interesting facts. Pupils were asked to state their 
ambitions. The total list of eighty-seven choices ranged from aviator, 
artist, astronomer, and bartender to truck driver, veterinarian, Wave, and 
writer. Ambitions most frequently listed were, in this order; secretary, 
nurse, scientist, teacher, doctor, and missionary. No significant difference 
was apparent between the choices of rural and metropolitan area pupils. 
It was significant to note that, even though vocational education, as such, 
has been largely withdrawn from the curriculum of the junior high school, 
junior high young people seem to have rather specific ideas as to what they 
want to do in the future as far as vocations are concerned. This is a con- 
trast with the circumstance that seemed to exist twenty-five years ago. 

Interests of rural and metropolitan area young people seemed to be 
amazingly similar. Most of the pupils indicated a desire for college educa- 
tion. Although the sampling of young people was too small to permit the 
drawing of too broad conclusions regarding height and weight, the findings 
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were interesting, showing the “city” boys to be larger than the “country” 
boys, and the “country” girls to be larger than their “city” sisters. The 
study also indicated that young people of junior high age today are con- 
sidérably larger than their counterparts of thirty years ago. 

The informal study seemed to make certain indications : 


1. Junior high school students have a wide and fairly serious ac- 
quaintance with many vocations. 


These young people have an amazing number of varied interests 
that illustrate the increasing complexity of our society. 


Young people are maturing physically at earlier ages than formerly. 
Most pupils in junior high school look forward to attending college. 


Home and school are major sources of happiness and unhappiness 
for these young people. 


News FROM HiGH SCHOOLS : 


Mira Costa High School, Manhattan Beach, has been experimenting 
with various methods of handling its Driver Education-Training program, 
and has come up with a combination course, Driver Education-Training 
and World History, a course presented to all tenth grade pupils. 

During 1954—55 two Driver Education teachers gave behind-the-wheel 
training to students from the study halls and physical education classes. 
Three time schedules were tried: one period a week for eighteen weeks ; 
two consecutive periods a week for nine days; and one period a day for 
eighteen days. It was found that the plan of one period a day for eighteen 
days was the most satisfactory method. All tenth grade pupils now take 
World History for three quarters of the year, and Driver Education for 
one quarter, During the Driver Education Unit, each student who wishes 
may also complete his Driver Training program. The combined course 
is organized so that World History teachers instruct in that subject only. 
The Driver Education teachers have a staggered program, so that every 
quarter there will de a different group of tenth graders taking Driver Edu- 
cation. Two classes of Driver Training are provided during each of the 
six periods, and one Driver Education class during the first five periods. 
Extra Driver Training time is used for pupils other than tenth graders 
who desire this training. 

Two Driver Education, six Driver Training, and three World History 
t achers are employed in the program. 

Santa Paula Union High School uses two publications as an effective 
part of its program to establish good school-community relationships. The 
“Newsletter” is issued once a week during the school year to approximately 
fifty persons, including Board members, newspapers, elementary school 
administrators, and recent graduates of Santa Paula Union High. “Your 
High School Report” is issued twice each year to approximately three 
thousand persons in the school district. 
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The “Newsletter” carries items such as announcements, reports of 
meetings, and news of faculty and graduates. The “Report’’ carries 
articles on pertinent topics, curricular and otherwise. 

The Citrus Union High School District is building its second high 
school, to be known as Azusa (everything from “A” to “Z” in the 
“USA"'!) High School. The plan for the four-year high school is based 
upon four schools within one. Each grade level will have its own ad- 
ministrator-counselor as head of the grade unit. Each unit will include 
administrative offices and guidance offices, student lounge, multi-purpose 
cafeteria, and faculty workroom and lounge. Each grade level will have 
its own classrooms, shops and administrative facilities built around a large 
court. All of the students’ scheduled classes will be held in this area except 
physical education and music. A complete public address system goes 
throughout the school. Class passing time will be indicated by music over 
the inside and outside public address system. Landscaping is being planned 
as an integral part of the whole plan. Variable width walks are planned 
to make direct routes between buildings as short as possible. Every room 
is set up for visual education. There are eight air changes per hour in 
every room. All lockers are around the patio area along a covered passage- 
way. The whole plan works toward keeping the advantages of a small 
school atmosphere, but provides for economic and curricular advantages 
of a larger school. 


News oF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the California Junior College Association 
was held at Rickey’s Garden Hotel, Palo Alto, on October 25, 26, and 27. 
The excellent program included : 


Miss Dorothy M. Donahoe, Assemblywoman from Bakersfield and 
Vice-Chairman of the Assembly Education Committee, who discussed 
junior college problems. 


Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director of the Institute for the Advanced Study 
of the Behavioral Sciences, who described the work of the Institute. 


Panel and Discussion Presentations of Administrative Techniques, by 
Stan Warburton: Instructional Improvement, by Basil Peterson: Vo- 
cational Education, by Graham Sullivan. 


An important conference on Professional Nurse Education was held im- 
mediately following the Junior College Conference at Rickey’s Garden 
Hotel. 

Junior colleges to be visited this school year under the accreditation 
program will receive their visitation on the following dates : 


1. Pierce Junior College—October 5-6, 1955 

2. Oakland Junior College—October 11-12, 1955 

3. San Bernardino Valley College—October 18-19, 1955 
4. Lassen Junior College—November 8-9, 1955 
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5. Pasadena City College—November 15-16, 1955 
6. Santa Rosa Junior College—November 29-30, 1955 
7. Napa College—March 6-7, 1956 
&. Citrus Junior College—March 13-14, 1956 
9. Mt. San Antonio Junior College—April 10-11, 1956 
10. Allan Hancock College—April 17-18, 1956 
11. Taft College—April 24-25, 1956 
12. Fullerton Junior College—May 1-2, 1956 
13. Porterville College—May 8~9, 1956 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 1955-56 


Public and private schools and colleges in the continental United States enrolled 
this fall, an estimated 39,557,000 students—1,657,000 more than a year ago—S. M. Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, an- 
nounced today. 

The increase is divided as follows: elementary (kindergarten through grade 8), 1,300,- 
000 ; secondary, 258,000 ; colleges and universities, 99,000. 

Last year, enrollment was divided as follows: elementary (kindergarten through grade 
8), 27,738,000; secondary, 7,422,000; colleges and universities, 2,740,000. 

The Commissioner pointed out that this is the eleventh consecutive year of increased 
total enrollment in schools and colleges. Forecasts for the ten years through 1964-65 in- 
dicate substantial increases for each year ahead, with a diminished rate of increase in 
elementary schools toward the end of the ten-year period. 








SYMPOSIUM 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY - 





As indicated in. the introductory statement to this symposium, the 
subject of “juvenile delinquency’ is timely, and the relationship of 
it to the schools is being debated widely. Dr. Esther Grace Nolan 
has worked actively to bring together an unusually broad, compre- 
hensive, penetrating and practical series of presentations from a va- 
riety of viewpoints. The emphasis is upon a co-ordinated, co-opera- 
tive, and constructive approach to the problem, in which the schools 
are recognized as only one, but an important, partner in the total com- 
munity effort to develop youth into good citizens. Dr. Nolan is Con- 
sultant in Research and Guidance (Secondary) in the Office of the 
Superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools, where she has long been 
a vigorous and constructive leader. She is not only co-ordinator of 
the symposium, but she has written the introduction and contributed 
the first article, which is based upon her extensive research study in 
the field. The profession is grateful and will surely profit by this 
symposium, which is still another evidence of her professional stature. 





Introduction 
By ESTHER GRACE NOLAN* 


e 


There have been many recent “scare headlines’ in newspapers and 
magazines regarding juvenile delinquency and much “talk” on the subject. 
Perhaps it is now about time that we learn what research and study on 
this topic, and specialists working in this field, really tell about the subject, 
especially as it concerns secondary schools in California. 

This symposium on “The Secondary Schools and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” presents several different phases of the problem, so that a more 
complete picture of the total situation may be portrayed. There will, first, 
be described, the picture as shown by recent study and research conducted 
in twenty-nine high schools of Los Angeles County. This study identifies 
certain school situations and factors related to delinquency, which lie 
within the province of the school to modify or control, and gives specific 
conclusions and suggestions for correcting the delinquency situation. 

The second article is one in which a Judge of the Juvenile Court ex- 
presses his mind on the topic, and, from his great wealth of experience 
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over many years, gives constructive criticisms and suggestions from which 
high school personnel may profit. 

The next article is one in which the Director of the Education and 
Training Program for the California Youth Authority describes the pro- 
gram as it is administered to meet the needs of the young people assigned 
by the juvenile courts to their jurisdiction. From the experience of this 
writer, he gives certain constructive suggestions and ideas to high school 
teachers to insure the successful return of boys and girls to local com- 
munities and schools after they have been released from the jurisdiction 
of the California Youth Authority. 

The picture, of course, would not be complete without the next article, 
by a specialist in community work, which shows the important and neces- 
sary relationships with community agencies and organizations, and, more 
specifically, the reorganization of county government to include the im- 
portant phase of interrelationships, co-ordination, referral and study 
possibilities of such problems as juvenile delinquency by all the existing 
community groups involved in serving the youth of a community. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” says the old adage. What, then, are 
secondary schools doing or what have they done to solve the problem of 
delinquency, at least in those phases of it which lie within the province of 
the school to modify, control, or prevent? The next two articles provide 
answers to this question in a positive and constructive manner. Each one 
of these articles is written by a person in charge of curriculum and guid- 
ance in one of the larger high schools which participated in the research 
study described in the first article. 

The reports from two large high school systems are included because 
each is different from the other in organizational and administrative set-up, 
yet each program functions very effectively to meet the needs and con- 
ditions of its own community and the pupils enrolled in its high schools. 

One system utilizes a basic course or core program in which well-trained 
teacher-counselors have two classroom groups in the two-hour basic course, 
and one other one-hour class closely related in subject content. Such 
teachers generally remain with the core groups for two years, sometimes 
three. This plan requires the teacher to have fewer pupil contacts, and 
permits him to get better acquainted with each pupil and his needs and in- 
terests. The teacher also has ready access to all pupil personnel data about 
his enrollees. 

The other system has several well-trained full-time counselors always 
available in the guidance office. These are all regularly credentialed either 
as psychometrists or psychologists, and the director is an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of instructional services, who has a doctoral degree 
in educational psychology and guidance. 

In this type of organization, when any pupil problem arises, the pupil 
is sent, not to a disciplinarian for correction or punishment, but to the 
guidance office, where trained counselors attempt to get at the causes of 
symptomatic behavior for which the pupil was referred for study. Ob- 
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jective data, test results, cumulative records, and other important informa- 
tion are collected or already available for the counselor for his analysis 
and interpretation basic to pupil program changes, adjustments, or other 
suggestions for solution to the situation. 

It is significant to note that neither one of these school systems had set 
up its program here described, for the purpose of preventing delinquency 
or maladjustment, etc., but to provide a curriculum and extra-curricular 
activities which would meet the full range of individual differences to be 
found in its school population. Correction or prevention of delinquency 
and serious misbehavior and maladjustments, as well as a noticeable lower- 
ing of the number of drop-outs and expulsions, and other very happy out- 
comes have resulted from these constructive school programs. Secondary 
school personnel all over California may be able to select and try out spe- 
cific suggestions which these two schools are successfully using in their 
constructive programs, and which today, seem to be at least partly respon- 
sible for the low incidence of delinquency, maladjustment, and drop-outs 
in these large high schools, one of which was the largest high school in the 
State during the school year of 1954-55. 





AMERICAN CHILDREN FACE INADEQUATE EDUCATION 


More than 30 million children in elementary and secondary schools in the United States 
will still be receiving “inadequate” education in 1960, according to trends reported in a 
comprehensive study, “America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey,” by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst and associates, recently issued by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The Fund's report, which covers every phase of the nation’s resources and economic 
activity, says: “The resources and efficiency of the United States are sufficient to provide 
a high quality of schooling for all. Nevertheless, certain educational deprivations and in- 
equalities are insistent reminders of our democratic shortcomings.” 

The section of the report dealing with education, whcih was prepared by William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, estimates that in 1950 
“about 25 million (school children) or 87 percent of those enrolled were receiving an in- 
adequate education which ranged all the way from minor to very serious deficiencies. 

“By 1960, if past trends continue, the number remaining out of school should drop to 
1.7 million and the proportion of those receiving inadequate education should decline to 
78 percent of the total enrolled. In view of the large increase in total enrollments expected, 
however, more than 30 million children would be receiving inadequate education.” 


The Twentieth Century Fund, a nonprofit foundation for scientific research and public 
education on current economic and social questions, was founded by the late Edward A. 
Filene. The Fund’s income, administered as a public trust by a Board of Trustees, is 
devoted to its own activities. 
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What Does Educational Research Show 
About Juvenile Delinquency? 


By ESTHER GRACE NOLAN* 


Investigation of Facts Regarding Juvenile Delinquency in a Large City: 


A recent television program, originating in Los Angeles, entitled 
“Focus on Delinquents,” with a very popular crusader on public service 
programs as M.C., recently gave out in an interview for publication, the 
“facts about delinquency” which were discovered during two months spent 
in research and study, before the finished program ever went on the air. 

In the investigation it was found that much of the problem had been 
greatly exaggerated by newspapers and magazines “blowing up” minor 
incidents in “scare headlines” and greatly distorted feature stories. 

The Los Angeles Chief of Police was quoted as saying that he ‘‘wished 
the adult crime rate were as low as the juvenile crime rate.” This may be 
surprising to many persons who may have thought that the large, sprawl- 
ing, populous city of Los Angeles was a city of juvenile gangs and “rat 
packs.” The investigation showed that the city has less than half the 
juvenile problem that most other large cities have. 

The unfair exaggeration and emphasis on a few instances of delin- 
quency by some newspapers and. magazines produced a tendency by their 
readers to believe that all youth are delinquent and criminal. These same 
newspapers and magazines say nothing about the large majority of school 
youth who progress normally and successfully through their school pro- 
gram, graduate, and continue with advanced schooling or industrial train- 
ing, many with outstanding records and honors, secure employment and 
adjust satisfactorily, marry and have happy homes and families, and be- 
come the “backbone” of our State. 

The television program investigation reported that broken homes were 
still found to be the main cause of delinquency; and by broken homes was 
not always meant only those homes broken by desertion or divorce. Spe- 
cific instances and case studies were described in the publicity, in which 
the parents, themselves, and not the youths, were shown to be the actual 
delinquents in the first place. 

A State Bulletin, recently off the press, entitled Delinquency and Pro- 
bation in California shows that during the year 1954, Los Angeles County 
had only ninety-four boys’ cases per ‘100,000 population referred to Pro- 
bation Departments as compared with more than 250 boys’ cases per 
100,000 population referred in each of the next three most populous 
counties in the State. 

We need more research studies on social problems of this kind, so that 
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the whole truth will be known and understood by all individuals. By such 
means, citizens, business and professional persons, and others, may begin 
to see what their part can be in helping to improve the situation. Anyone 
can criticize, but when the total problem has been studied, through re- 
search, then a constructive, co-operative attack on the situation can be 
begun by all persons and groups in the community who truly desire to 
serve youth, rather than to criticize. Many local communities have already 
done yeoman service with outstanding results on this social problem. 

This article would not imply that we don’t have a juvenile delinquency 
problem, but the percentage is lower than sometimes portrayed. However, 
even though much delinquency begins in the home or in the community, 
there is still much that the secondary schools can do. Specific research on 
the subject first, would provide “facts” upon which to base a constructive 
program of attack, modification, or prevention by the high schools of the 
State. 


Research Study Conducted in High Schools in a Large County: 


Not too long ago, such a research study was conducted among twenty- 
nine high schools in Los Angeles County served by Research and Guidance 
Consultants of the County Superintendent's Office. The chief counselor or 
guidance person in each of these schools was interviewed in person, and 
requested to fill in a questionnaire from data in the school files, on five 
current cases of pre-delinquency or delinquency enrolled in the school dur- 
ing that school year. 

The results thus secured, produced a reservoir of 145 cases on which 
school information, test data, records, etc., were available, together with 
the opinions and observations of the counselor or guidance person. 


Purposes of the Study 


It was the purpose of the study, first, to discover what school factors 
were related to delinquency, and which of these factors lay within the prov- 
ince of the school to modify or control. It was, further, the purpose to 
determine what school techniques had proved successful in remedying the 
situation or in preventing serious school misbehavior and maladjustment 
from developing into actual delinquency. 


Definitions 


Definitions of delinquency and pre-delinquency were set up, so that 
misunderstandings would be at a minimum. Delinquency was considered 
to be actual pupil contact with the courts, probation department, juvenile 
authorities, etc., for criminal or social offenses. Pre-delinquency was de- 
fined as established by the California Education Code, and by the City and 
County Juvenile Index, which refer to one or more of the following: 
truancy; continued willful disobedience; open and persistent defiance of 
the authority of the, teacher ; habitual profanity ; habitual vulgarity ; smok- 
ing or having cigarettes on school property ; joining or taking part in the 
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organization or formation of any fraternity, sorority, or secret club; and 
refusing or neglecting to obey the rules and regulations of the governing 
board of the school district. 


Pilot Study and Validation of Research 


A pilot study was first conducted in the three largest of the twenty-nine 
schools participating. The two schools whose programs are described in 
the last two articles of this symposium were members in the pilot study. 

A validation study of the research was made, first by means of a vali- 
dation jury of field specialists, whose constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms were made a part of the total study. These incorporated suggestions 
strengthened the study noticeably. Further validation was accomplished 
by means of the inclusion of fifty complete individual psychological case 
studies which because of pre-delinquent tendencies and serious school mis- 
behavior had all been referred for individual study from these same high 
schools. Twenty-five of these cases were selected for the reason that the 
school had proved successful in preventing actual delinquency, and much 
improvement had resulted, as shown by progress reports. The other 
twenty-five cases had been chosen because the school had not proved suc- 
cessful in preventing actual delinquency, and each of the twenty-five cases 
had ultimately been assigned by juvenile authorities to forestry camp. 

It is significant to note that among the twenty-five pupils in which de- 
linquency had not been prevented, only 20 percent had been at grade for 
age (five pupils) ; while 76 percent (nineteen pupils) had been retarded in 
grade for age from one to six semesters, such retardation accomplishing no 
sound educational or psychological purpose, but merely acting as punish- 
ment and retribution. 

The distribution of actual grade placements of these same twenty-five 
pupils, in relation to their age, showed one too young for grade, five at 
grade for age, one who was retarded one semester, four retarded two 
semesters, three retarded three semesters, six retarded four semesters, four 
retarded five semesters, and one retarded six semesters. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Certain difficulties were encountered in securing from some schools 
the desired information for the study. These need correcting if the schools 
are to strengthen their attack on the delinquency problem. For example, 
one or two schools do not give standardized tests, but rely on test data from 
the elementary schools, even though it is not of recent date. 

In a few schools, records of out-of-district pupils or repeated absentees 
were very sketchy, sometimes lacking entirely, indicating that a function- 
ing pick-up testing program for such pupils was needed. One smaller school 
was found which kept no cumulative records, as such, and information 
was provided only from memory by principal and vice-principal. 

The lack of a central file in a guidance office, in several schools, made 
it necessary in collecting all of the data needed about the five pupils under 
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study to visit a variety of places such as: the nurse’s office, the attendance 


dl office, the vice-principal’s office, the counselor’s office, the activity office, 
fi the classroom teacher’s records, ete., thus making the project almost a 
i) major production. 
ie Another difficulty was the fact that a few schools used only language 
i intelligence tests. As a result, certain pupils, many of them with a dual- 
q} |) language background, had been thought to be mentally retarded and were 
Adil treated as such, when, in reality, their problem was a serious reading diffi- 
"ih culty. 
t Gross errors in recording also were found to cause difficulty in some 
a} schools ; and failing correctly to label tests or to give correct dates, ages, 
i birthdays, grade placements, percentiles, or 1.Q.’s created quite a few prob- 


lems. These items require meticulous transcribing. 

There was also, in several schools, a dearth of information noted about 
home and social factors regarding the pupils involved. This was also true, 
in some places, in regard to positive and constructive data, since much re- 
corded information proved to be only negative and critical. 

Several school persons were found who did not see the necessity for 
keeping detailed records, and felt it was a waste of precious time. 


Certain School Situations Needing Correction 


Five school situations needing change were shown to have had definite 
relationships with delinquency. The first two of these involve adminis- 
trative responsibility, while the remaining three relate to the classroom 
teacher’s responsibility. 





1. Knowledge of a pupil’s record of repeated failure and frustration, 
without resultant efforts to correct the school situation. 


( 2. Enrollment of a student arbitrarily in courses without reference to 
guidance data about him. 


( 3. Employment by the teacher of an undiversified method of presen- 

} tation and instruction appealing only to the pupils’ auditory im- 

if pressions (listening), without consideration also of their visual 
impressions (seeing), and their manipulative contacts (doing). 

4. Establishment by the classroom teacher of an austere or antagonis- 


h tic classroom atmosphere and critical attitude. 

i 5. Lack of a teacher’s awareness to the need for remedial instruction, 
[ or for a modified curriculum, lack of ability to distinguish between 
{ the two conditions or failure to provide the necessary program to 
A correct the one or the other. 

Conclusions 


Some of the detailed conclusions drawn from the research study will 
provide constructive suggestions from which many California high schools 
may profit, in their attack on juvenile delinquency. 

It is probable that secondary schools will have little success in correcting 
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pre-delinquency among their enrollment if knowledge of a pupil’s record 
of repeated failure and frustration is not followed by adjustment to cor- 
rect this situation. Secondary schools will undoubtedly have difficulty in 
correcting the delinquency problem among their pupils if enrollment in 
courses is arbitrarily made without reference to guidance information 
about the pupils. 

It is probable that pre-delinquent tendencies among pupils from non- 
English speaking homes, among those having reading or language handi- 
caps, or among those having poor academic ability, will not be corrected 
by enrollment in classrooms where teachers use only one method of in- 
struction and presentation, such as stimulation by auditory impressions 
only (talking), without differentiation to include also visual impressions 
(looking), and manipulative contacts (doing). 

It is probable that some pupils may develop pre-delinquent tendencies 
if enrolled with classroom teachers who are not sensitive to the need for 
remedial instruction or for a modified curriculum, and who cannot dis- 
tinguish between the two conditions and provide the necessary techniques 
to care for the situation correctly. 

Secondary schools can hardly expect to correct their delinquency prob- 
lem unless adequate cumulative records are developed and classroom teach- 
ers assisted to interpret the data corre¢tly and to utilize such information 
effectively. 

Adequate group test data about pupils, and individual testing where 
necessary, by which to diagnose and correct pre-delinquencies, should in- 
clude intelligence tests which differentiate between language and non-lan- 
guage factors, so that non-verbal and performance ability will also be 
measured, and programs set up to develop these abilities further. 

Schools which truly desire to diagnose and correct delinquency will 
need to provide individual counseling and group guidance, and to utilize 
other constructive diagnostic and adjustment techniques in the process. 

Secondary schools which do not provide adjustment of a curriculum 
to meet the full range of a pupil’s abilities, interests, and needs can hardly 
hope to solve school factors relating to delinquency. 

Schools which do not accept and practice the principle of giving passing 
marks and encouragement to pupils working up to capacity but below 
grade norm will probably be unable to eliminate pre-delinquent tendencies 
among the slow learners enrolled. 

Secondary schools which do not assist their teachers, by in-service 
guidance training, to establish a permissive attitude rather than an austere 
emotional classroom atmosphere, and to utilize mental hygiene principles 
and democratic practices in the classroom, will probably not adequately 
solve all of the school factors relating to delinquency. Schools which do 
not provide assistance for teachers to learn how to capitalize on a pupil’s 
psychological assets and to minimize his liabilities, by the utilization of 
adequate methods and materials, may probably be fostering some of the 
very conditions out of which certain cases of delinquency may develop. 
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Teachers who fail to furnish satisfying situations for pupils at school, 
in order to supplement their inadequate home conditions, by providing the 
necessary affection, supervised control, opportunities for wholesome group 
participation, and for personality development of individual pupils, will 
miss many timely occasions for correcting pre-delinquent tendencies. 

When a classroom teacher can establish rapport with, and can develop 
understanding of, a misbehaving pupil and the factors relating to his be- 
havior, and can conceive of and accept him as an individual, separate and 
apart from his behavior, such a teacher should prove effective in as- 
sisting in preventing or correcting school delinquency. In too many in- 
stances, a pupil is sensitive to his rejection by some person who, rejecting 
his behavior, also rejects him as an individual. In such cases, no common 
ground for understanding and rapport remains, and such a teacher can 
no longer be of help to that pupil. 

The elimination of strictly disciplinary measures, as such, and sub- 
stitution of individual counseling and group guidance techniques, based 
on interpretation of adequate cumulative record and test data will prove 
more effective in correcting the problem of school delinquency. 

The case study and case conference are not only effective means for 
solving certain problems of delinquency, but also become a demonstration 
technique of in-service training for teachers to learn of what cumulative 
records should consist, and what techniques should be utilized in problems 
involving adolescent psychology and the solution of those problems. 

In quite a few high schools, the present programs of curriculum and 
guidance are not adequate to meet the specific needs of the pupil from the 
non-English speaking home; of the pupil from the lower social, cultural, 
and economic levels; of the pupil having limited mental development ; or 
of the pupil with non-academic ability. 

Professional attitude and confidential treatment of guidance informa- 
tion by all school personnel are necessary requirements if the school hopes 
to be successful in identifying and solving school factors relating to de- 
linquency. 

The acceptance of a district promotional policy which will permit a 
minimum of retardation and acceleration, and which will allow a steady 
progress of most pupils through the grades with their peers of comparable 
physiological and social development, and the remaining number studied 
individually and placed to the best advantage of each pupil, should prove 
constructive in eliminating many cases of serious maladjustment and mis- 
behavior which, otherwise, would quite probably become delinquent. Sec- 
ondary schools may improve the delinquency situation by the development 
of an effective articulation program with the elementary schools of the 
community, and with the junior college program which serves its graduates. 

Much can be done to improve the school delinquency problem by better 
understanding of, and co-operation with, existing community agencies, 
referral resources, and local organizations having youth-building programs. 

Better vocational guidance, occupational information units, work ex- 
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perience programs, and job placement and follow-up services by the high 
schools can do much to correct pre-delinquency in the school. 

Periodic evaluation and appraisal of the curricular and co-curricular 
programs, and guidance services of the high school are necessary in order 
to keep pre-delinquent tendencies to a minimum. 

Most high schools, in strengthening their program of prevention of 
delinquency, need to be aware of ways by which to improve their public 
relations in the community, so that a better understanding of the purposes 
of the educational and guidance programs is gained by the patrons of the 
school, and the community in general, and that continued co-operation, ap- 
proval, and financial support will be assured. [t is well if school personnel 
keep in mind that a happy, well-adjusted, idequately progressing pupil, 
going home day by day, will provide the very finest kind of public relations 
the school can hope to develop. 

In improving the delinquency situation, high schools should, wherever 
possible, assist parents to become more effective and understanding, so 
that they will be neither over-indulgent nor neglectful. 

In the final analysis, the adequate functioning of an effective guidance 
program which will assist in correcting the delinquency situation, depends 
to a great extent upon the attitude, training, understanding, and philosophy 
of the school administrator and his delegated personnel. 





ACHIEVEMENTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Despite inadequacies, “America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey”* is careful 
to emphasize the enormous achievements of the American school system. The report de- 
scribes the rapid progress made in the past century and in contrasting the early days with 
the present says: “Until 1880 there was neither effective compulsory education nor child 
labor laws, little provision for adult and technical education and virtually none for the 
teaching of handicapped children. Few men had a secondary school education; women 
seldom were allowed to venture above the elementary level. Only a small percentage of 
public school teachers had any professional training for their work. School buildings and 
equipment often were primitive. 

“Today, popular education, although by no means equally available to all, is provided 
on a constantly expanding scale. It is one of the most widely available social services, often 
with special provision for handicapped children. Vocational and adult education oppor- 
tunities are widely spread, especially in the cities. Boys and girls, in virtually every com- 
munity, are on a par. Professionally trained teachers are the rule rather than the exception.” 

Personalizing what this record of progress means, the new Twentieth Century Fund 
report says: “The typical young adult today completes four years of high school, while 
the chances are that his father had less than a year in high school and that his grandfather 
did not go beyond grade school.” 


* New Twentieth Century Fund publication. 





The School’s Relationship to Juvenile 
Delinquency from a Judge’s Viewpoint 


By WILLIAM B. McKESSON* 


Juvenile delinquency is more than a phrase; it’s a social evil. The time 
has come to stop just talking about it and start doing something. Sen~tor 
Estes Kefauver, Chairman of a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate on Juvenile Delinquency, recently made the 
statement, “There never was more wringing of hands over a problem in 
America and less being done about it, than there is about delinquency.”’ 

With the vast resources of inventive genius possessed by America, the 
brilliant record that has been made in so many social advances in the last 
quarter of a century, and the thousands of dedicated, skillful, and earnest 
persons now working with and for youth, it is unthinkable that we cannot 
find an adequate solution for the rising tide of delinquency that is being 
so widely publicized. 

No program, however, is going to be successful unless the problem is 
attacked by a united, co-operative and co-ordinated desire on the part of 
all segments of society. That is to say, the solution does not lie in the 
hands of the school teachers ; it is not the sole responsibility of the courts ; 
the peace officers alone cannot solve the problem, nor can the church, youth- 
serving agencies, or legislative bodies, all working independently. Our 
hope—and faith in our ability to succeed—lies in all disciplines combining 
their strengths and facilities. 

Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of the New York Times, in his ex- 
cellent book 1,000,000 Delinquents that just came from the press this 
spring, commences one chapter with these words: 


“When a sergeant of the Air Force is walking through a city park 
in the heart of New York City and is set upon by four teen-agers and 
stabbed twenty-three times, a problem is presented not only for the 
police, the courts, the schools, and the parents, but for the whole com- 
munity. When a fourteen-year-old boy is sentenced to a state training 
school, and his mother tells sympathetic neighbors, ‘oh, he was such 
a good boy, he was such a good boy—everything that he stole he 
brought right home to me,’ that, too, is a community problem.” 


Blaming Others 
Yes, the police, the courts, official agencies have a responsibility, but so 


does the church, the home, the school, and the community. There must 


* Judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County sitting as a full time Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. 
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be an end to the “era of blame” that has developed in America. Parents 
are blaming the school—‘“why they don’t teach any discipline in school any 
more, the kids just run wild.”” The school is blaming the home—‘“how can 
they expect us to do anything in the six hours we have the little darlings 
when mamma and papa don’t try to control and discipline their children 
during the eighteen hours each day they have them under their super- 
vision.” Police are blaming the courts—‘What’s the use of risking our 
lives trying to catch these tough hoodlums when the courts just let ’em go 
with a slap on the wrist ?”’ The courts are blaming the community—“These 
kids have no decent chance; no playgrounds ; overcrowded housing quar- 
ters ; inadequately staffed clinics, probation departments, detention facilities 
for those who do get into trouble.”” The ministers are blaming the par- 
ents—‘There is no juvenile delinquency, it is only parental delinquency.” 
The community blames the church—‘‘Why don’t our churches get off their 
smug pedestal and start working with kids and their parents instead of 
driving them away from the spiritual influence of the church by constant 
preaching.” Yes, we all want to blame the other fellow; it is so much 


easier to point the finger of scorn than to extend the hand of helpfulness. 


The School's Role 


Schools have some things that they are peculiarly fitted to do better 
than anyone else. Other segments of society, likewise, have opportunities 
in which they can excel. The job is in each group accepting its role, always 
remembering that the “whole” child is a complex composite that needs help 
from every side, not just one. 

The school is the agency that often has the first opportunity to detect 
the first manifestations of anti-social or delinquent tendencies. Parents are 
too apt to be too close to the child to be objective; they also may be un- 
trained in properly evaluating their child’s conduct ; many times their vision 
is blurred by their affection so that they are over-protective ; other parents 
are chagrined at their own incompetence as parents and seek to cover up 
by a veneer of indifference. The classroom teacher, the playground super- 
visor, the school nurse, the school counselor, the attendance officer—all of 
these have special training in working with children, but they also have 
an opportunity to develop a relationship with the child that enables them 
to “get next” to him, to help him, to assess him, to inspire him. 

It is my experience working in the juvenile court since 1944, and seeing, 
therefore, mostly children who are in trouble, that young people do not 
want to be “bad” if there is only some way that they can get recognition 
or attract attention by decent conduct. They are reaching out—groping, 
frequently—for someone or something to hold on to. If they don’t find 
such a person or such a thing, they feel frustrated, or disappointed, or 
rejected. Any of these results then may turn the youth into rebellion— 
he’s ‘“‘mad’”’ because those whom he relied upon to help him didn’t do it. 
If there is a teacher, counselor, coach, or adviser the adolescent can turn 
to, he feels saved. There are a lot of things teen-agers want to talk over 
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with adults—need to talk over, in fact ; and most of these things aren’t easy 
to talk to your “Mom” or “Pop” about. Here is the golden opportunity 
for the school personnel to develop that close personal relationship that is 
so necessary to help the teen-ager. 

Children and youth are not much impressed with preaching ethics— 
right for right’s sake. They will, however, respond to personal example ; 
and the school people with whom the youngster is in daily contact have 
much to do with “setting a good example” for these young people. Often- 
times, I think it is easy for us to forget just how important it is to remem- 
ber that some boy or girl may be (secretly, or openly) looking to us as the 
kind of man or woman he or she would like to be. There are a lot of things 
young people learn out of the classroom, and every teacher knows that 
teaching is more than just pouring information into the youthful mind. 
The teacher as well as the “subject” is important to the pupil. Attitudes 
are perhaps more important than platitudes ; along with the ability to write 
must come the ability to live right; living is a part of learning. 


Schools Can Help the Court 


From a co-operative point of view, the school can be very helpful to 
the juvenile court in several ways. The court will be able to do a much 
more effective job with any juvenile if it receives a candid, honest, and 
thoughtful report from the school on the boy or girl who comes before 
the court. School people now ‘know that the juvenile court is not a court 
of prosecution, but one of protection, and therefore the court needs all the 
information it can get from all sources, if it is to make an intelligent plan 
or program that will help the boy or girl before it. Special incidents that 
come to the attention of the classroom teacher, or playground director, may 
have significance in evaluating the habit-patterns of the youngster; the 
home conditions discovered by the school nurse or attendance officer, are 
often extremely valuable pieces of information to the judge in determining 
what the needs of the child may be. This interchange of information be- 
tween school and court is a fine example of the co-ordinated approach to 
the solution of a youth’s problems. The courts have no right to expect the 
school people to do all the co-operating, either. It is the duty of the court 
to keep the school informed on the progress the ward is making under the 
supervision of the probation officer, The most successful rehabilitation 
work is being done today in those cases where there is a close, friendly, 
united relationship between the school and the probation department, 
founded upon mutual respect and a full understanding of the way their 
efforts can be meshed to provide the youngster with a bulwark against fur- 
ther misconduct. 

Another way in which schools can help youth in trouble, is by their 
attitude toward the pupil who is a ward of the court. There are school 
officials who refuse to permit boys and girls on probation to return to their 
school! Such an attitude, obviously, is just another manifestation of re- 
jection, in the eyes of the boy or girl, and only serves to increase his or 
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her conviction that society is “against” him or her. What do such school 
authorities think the court is going to do with such youngsters—especially 
if they are under the compulsory school attendance age’? Some say, send 
them to public or private training schools. This answer, easy to give, is 
all too frequently not the proper one. Many times the youth needs to be 
kept at home, needs the opportunity to build some confidence in himself 
as well as in his associates and relatives. The court is always loathe to take 
a child out of its home—that’s an exercise of judicial prerogative which 
is authorized, in my opinion, only when every other resource has been tried 
and proven futile. School personnel must understand the court’s reluctance, 
just as much as the court must understand how difficult it is sometimes for 
the school to accept back into its pupil population a pupil who has “worn 
out his welcome’’ by his constant and continued refusal to conform to the 
school’s policies. Here is a place where there may be much advantage in | 
sitting down and talking the whole problem over fully. Neither side should 
approach such a conference determined to convince the other that their 
position is “right”; but both must be willing to work together. 

It has been a great privilege for me to work with the school people all 
over California now for more than twenty years; I have the highest ad- 
miration for their ability to perform extremely creditably under most diffi- 
cult conditions, often with totally inadequate personnel, facilities, or funds. 
They, like the juvenile courts of our land, know how to do better than they 
are doing, if only men, materials, and money were available. The only way, 
I think, we can ever get these, is by teamwork; neither of us can do it 


alone. I think we need each other’s help; I think the youth of California 
need our help. 





GROUPING—OLD STYLE 


It's been going on a long time. .. . 

So long in fact, that back in 400 A.D. educational observers looked hard at the types 
of students who come to school for an education. Jewish rabbis hundreds of years ago saw 
four classes of students : 

1. Sponges, who soak up everything, good and poor, important and trivial. 

2. Sifters, who hold back the bad and collect the good. 

3. Funnels, who retain nothing. 

4. Strainers, who keep the bad and let pass the good. 





Educating the Delinquent 


By HARRY R. WILSON* 


This article will attempt to explain the educational program of the 
California Youth Authority. To understand the design of the program, 
it will be necessary to understand the whole background of the children 
involved. Their social, educational, and personal problems indicate their 
needs and provide clues as to the means of meeting those needs. 

The Youth Authority is constitutionally charged with the detention, 
treatment, and correction of all youngsters committed to it by the juvenile 
courts and, in some instances, by the superior courts. A look at the reasons 
why youngsters are committed to the Authority will give the reader some 
insight into the backgrounds of these youngsters. 

The reasons for commitment include: homicide, robbery, assault, 
burglary, theft, forgery, sex offenses, violation of narcotics and drugs 
laws, incorrigible, runaway, and others. Boys number about five to one 
over girls. Twenty-five percent of the boys were committed for burglary 
and 20 percent for auto theft. Forty percent of the girls were in for run- 
ning away, and 35 percent for sex offenses. 

Many of these cases have a record of anti-social behavior, beginning 
as early as their sixth or seventh year, that would place them in several 
of the listed categories. In most instances, Youth Authority wards have 
had a wide experience of difficulty involving them with school authorities, 
juvenile courts, county probation departments, and finally with the State 
agency. After the local authorities have given up with the youngster, he 
is sent to the Youth Authority, The last statement is a generalization, but 
in the vast majority of cases it is true. The young people currently being 
committed to the Youth Authority are more emotionally disturbed and 
socially maladjusted, and possess a more firmly established delinquency 
pattern than those handled during the first ten years of operation. 

The philosophy of the Youth Authority is individual treatment. The 
degree to which this philosophy can be implemented is dependent upon the 
existing physical facilities and the number of professional and nonpro- 
fessional staff allowed by legislative and budgetary control. 

Department organization is based upon two reception center-clinics 
as entry facilities. All youths committed enter the program through these 
reception centers. Each reception center makes a thorough study of each 
individual. The study team is headed by a psychiatrist and is composed 
of a psychiatric social worker, psychologist, doctor, dentist, recreation 
therapist, chaplain, and a group supervisor. The teaching staff devotes 
its time to educational testing and diagnostic teaching. When the ward 
leaves the clinic, a complete case study report accompanies him to the in- 


* Education and Training Program Supervisor, California Youth Authority. 
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stitution. When he arrives at the institution, the case study is used by 
the Classification Committee to determine the program assignment of the 
ward. 

The assignment to an institution is based primarily on chronological 
age and the individual needs of the ward. The Department operates six 
institutions and three forestry camps. Two institutions are for girls, and 
the remainder, for boys. 

Ace Divisions 


Age Range Median Age 
(Years) (Years) 


Fricot Ranch School for Boys .... 7-15 13-5 
Fred C. Nelles School for Boys... 10-16 15-5 
Paso Robles School for Boys 15-17 16-5 
Preston School of Industry 16-20 17-! 
Forestry Camps ( Boys only) 17-21 19-5 
Los Guilucos School for Girls.... 11-17 15-5 
Ventura School for Girls 17-5 


All wards attend academic school. The majority carry a full-time 
school program ; others attend on a part-time basis on the recommendation 
of a psychiatrist or psychologist, who may feel that a ward is emotionally 
unable to cope with a full-time program. The academic program must pro- 
vide educational opportunity ranging from the earliest elementary grades 
through high school. Each ward’s assignment to the school program is 
based on his educational background and his individual ability. 

Of the wards included in academic classes on April 1954, 90.4 percent 
were fourteen years of age or older and 9.6 percent were younger. Only 
9.8 percent of the wards are at the ninth grade level or higher, while 
90.2 percent were below the ninth grade. This wide disparity indicates 
the large number of wards who are behind their normal grade levels. The 
average retardation of Youth Authority wards is from three to four grade 
levels. 

A commonly accepted stereotype of the delinquent youngster places 
him in the low I.Q. range and portrays him as one incapable of normal 
learning. Statistics do not bear out this concept. On the whole, Youth 
Authority wards are somewhat lower in mental ability as compared to the 
normal school population, but not enough for this to be considered as a 
dominant factor. The wards are definitely educable, indicating that the 
lack of educational achievement stems from other than sub-normal mental 
ability. 

In a study of 1,359 pupils tested in the Youth Authority program in 
April 1954, approximately 40 percent had normal I.Q.’s falling between 
90 and 110; while a little more than 25 percent had I.Q.’s between 80 and 
90 (dull normal). The total I.Q, range was from 50 I.Q. to 140 1.Q. The 
instructional problem is further compounded by the wide divergence of 
chronological ages in each class group. The chronological age range of 
students per class is about three and one-half years. 
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The evidence presented in our studies indicates some of the problems 
inherent in educating the delinquent. Most of our pupils are educationally 
retarded from three to four grade levels. They have a firmly established 
anti-social behavior pattern, and are, on the whole, also emotionally dis- 
turbed. Their experience with adults has been unhappy and, in many 
cases, traumatic. They are typically school failures and have developed 
severe behavior problems, lacking in social and emotional maturity. Case 
histories indicate that the majority have been chronic truancy problems, 
and that they have a firmly entrenched dislike of schools and school per- 
sonnel. This is the situation faced by the Youth Authority teacher when 
he walks into his classroom. 

The high degree of educational retardation prevalent in the Youth 
Authority population dictates that the educational program must be pri- 
marily remedial and developmental in nature. The greatest retardation is 
evidenced in the skill subjects of reading, arithmetic, and language. Fifty- 
one percent were found to read below seventh grade level. Sixty-three per- 
cent were achieving in arithmetic below seventh grade level. Sixty-four 
percent were achieving in language below seventh grade level. 

Eighth grade certificates and high school diplomas are presented to the 
wards when warranted. Therefore, the curriculum is also designed to meet 
the established requirements of the public elementary and high schools. A 
high percentage of wards must return to the public school programs upon 
their return to the community. Therefore, it is vitally important that they 
are conditioned mentally and developed educationally to make this return 
a successful experience. Past history has shown that failure to readjust 
to the public school program is a contributing factor to failure on parole. 

Instruction in a Youth Authority school is predominately individual in 
nature. This is necessitated not only by the needs of the wards, but by 
the fact that some pupils are constantly entering or leaving the program. 
The schools operate on a twelve-months basis, with no distinct beginning or 
ending of the school year. Thus, the population of the classroom is in con- 
stant flux. The average stay of a ward in an institution is now nine months. 
In light of the problems involved, the Youth Authority teacher uses the 
contract, conference, and project methods of instruction. This allows the 
individual student to begin his course of study whenever he enters the 
class, and to proceed at his own speed and ability level. Whenever possible, 
students are grouped within the classroom and work together in compatible 
subject areas. Instruction is carried on, therefore, in both an individual 
and a group manner. 

The ward possessed of a normal or superior intelligence sometimes is 
educationally retarded because of chronic truancy, absence from school 
caused by detention in juvenile halls, and emotional problems, but is able 
to progress at a very rapid rate in the institutional school. His achievement 
is measured by standardized tests in the various subject areas. However, 
strict control is maintained over the “accelerated” program, and although 
progress is measured in terms of accomplishment and achievement, a time 
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factor is invoked to keep the rate of acceleration within the realms of 
reason, 

The pupil is placed on a subject grade level indicated by his entry clinic 
tests. The validity of this first testing is checked during his first month’s 
stay in the institution. His subsequent achievement is then measured in 
terms of the original test placement. In a large percentage of cases, great 
progress is made by the wards. As an example of the normal progress, the 
following case histories of Richard, Ernest, and Harold are given: 


CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Richard—Age: 17. Intelligence: Upper average 


Entry Scores 8 Months Later 
SE tg «5 vocmy ecg 7.0G.P. 13.2G.P. 
Aritemetic ......... 6.0G.P. 12.5G.P. 
SS <5) sc eugee oY 7.0G.P. 13.8G.P. 


Ernest—Age: 18. Intelligence: Bright normal 


Entry Scores 6 Months Later 8 Months Later 


Reading ....... 5.0G.P. 7.4G.P. 
Arithmetic ..... 5.0G.P. 8.4G.P. 
Language ...... 4.0G.P. 9.5G.P. 


Harold—Age: 18. Intelligence: 127 1.Q. 


Entry Scores 10 Months Later 
eee Oe 7.5G.P. 12.4G.P. 
Apithanetic .46s.cies. 8.0G.P. 9.5G.P. 
Language .......... 4.0G.P. 13.0G.P. 


These cases indicate a startling amount of progress in a comparatively 
short time. Our records indicate other instances where progress was not 
made; as well as cases where normal progress was shown to be about one 
grade level of improvement in nine to ten months’ time. However, there 
is enough evidence to indicate that with proper motivation and instruc- 
tion, the average delinquent can be successful in the school program. 

All wards have work assignments in the operation of the institution. 
In many cases, the assignment is integrated with vocational aptitude and 
pre-vocational training. The need for skill in the tool subjects, such as 
reading and arithmetic, in order to be successful in a chosen trade, is force- 
fully brought home when the ward attempts to work in that trade. Thus, 
vocational interests are often a strong influence motivating the ward to 
greater effort in the academic program. 

Academic achievement plays a major role in the program. However, 
the basic task is the adjustment of the ward to the educational and institu- 
tional program and ultimately to society. The first objective of the Youth 
Authority teacher is to overcome the hostility of the ward to school and, 
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school personnel. When this has been accomplished, and not until then, 
will academic achievement be possible. 

Many times the question is asked: Is the public school a causal factor 
in delinquency? To answer this question in the affirmative would be an 
injustice to the public school system. The causes of delinquent behavior 
are many and varied in nature. In most cases, delinquency is traced to a 
group of causal factors. Yet, there is a large collection of evidence which 
indicates that the school has been a contributing factor affecting and adding 
to maladjustment resulting in delinquent behavior. How can a school and 
its program affect the adjustment problems of children? A perusal of the 
case studies of many young delinquents reveals a similarity of school ex- 
perience. 

In the early grades, from the second and third grades on (sometimes 
even sooner ), a pattern of failure begins to appear. The youngsters do not 
get along with other pupils in the classroom. They are unable to read as 
soon as other children. They become behavior problems, and consequently 
the relationship with the teacher is one of hostility and unhappiness. This 
early academic failure is carried on from one grade to another, until the 
failure pattern seems inevitable. By the time a boy reaches the fourth or 
fifth grade, still not reading and still failing in other subject areas because 
he cannot read, school has then become a very unpleasant experience for 
him. Continued failure and lack of recognition in constructive achievement 
forces the youngster to act out against school and all those connected with 
school. He tries to gain recognition by other methods, which in many 
cases are negative, and becomes increasingly anti-school and anti-social. 
When his situation becomes too difficult for him to face, he tries to escape 
by not going to school and becomes a chronic truancy case. A very high 
percentage of delinquent youngsters have been chronic truants, with many 
beginning as early as six or seven years of age, or while still in the first or 
second grade. The truant cannot go home during school hours, so he be- 
comes a fugitive, roaming the community unguided, with a lot of idle time 
at his disposal. 

As this type of youngster advances through school, his adjustment to 
school becomes more and more difficult. He or she is the boy or girl who 
is constantly in trouble with teachers and who spends a majority of his 
school time in the vice-principal’s office. He is the type who is being sus- 
pended from school and leaves the school program as soon as he reaches 
the age of sixteen and is granted a work permit by the local school. When 
he leaves school at age sixteen and goes to work (if he does), he is no 
longer a school problem ; that is, until he shows up on the school grounds 
during the school day. The issuance of work permits to 16-year-olds, 
allowing them to drop out of school, is a common practice. Many con- 
scientious school people feel this is the answer to many youngsters’ prob- 
lems. In reality, it is the easy way to handle the school’s problem. After 
the pupil leaves school, he may work a day, a week, or even a month. In 
most cases he has difficulty in getting a job and keeping it, with the net 
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result being that the 16-year-old ends up, footloose in the community. He 
finds companions in the same circumstances, and the inevitable result is 
trouble. 

Some of these early school “drop-outs” enroll in continuation high 
school programs. Unfortunately, these programs exist primarily in large 
urban centers. Many small high schools cannot carry on’ such programs 
adequately. The interpretation of the existing State attendance laws by 
county counsels has tied the hands of school officials who try to enforce 
attendance beyond the 16-year-old limitation. As a result of a recent study 
of continuation education in California, seme specific recommendations 
have been made in regard to attendance laws and for the improvement of 
the continuation education program. 

The public schools can in many instances, be considered as contributing 
to the causal factors of delinquent behavior by adding to the adjustment 
problems of youngsters and by the building up of frustrations in them 
based on repeated academic failure. This adds to the hard core of a young- 
ster’s hostility toward adults and authority. What can the schools do to 
assist in the fight against delinquency? If poor school adjustment and 
academic failure are accepted as being among the group of causal factors, 
then the school could look toward alleviating poor adjustment and eliminat- 
ing some of the failure. 

A program could be developed to detect early manifestation of deviant 
behavior. Provisions could be made to handle the slow learner, especially 
one with reading difficulties, before he advances to a point of severe aca- 
demic retardation. Special classes could be provided for the youngster 
with severe emotional problems. Perhaps a program of orientation is 
needed for the teacher to understand and to recognize the difficulties be- 
hind the pupil with this problem and to devise means of handling this dis- 
turbed pupil. Efforts could be made to bring about a better understanding 
of the causes of anti-social behavior. When teachers realize that the prob- 
lem pupil, in acting out his aggressions, is not aiming his behavior at the 
teacher personally, they will be in a-better position to help the youngster 
work out solutions to the factors causing his behavior. The schools could 
make an even greater adjustment of their program and curriculum to meet 
the needs of the slow learner, the problem pupil, and the deviant pupil. 
The number of pupils in a classroom could be reduced from the present 
thirty-five to forty pupils to a number where a teacher could be more ef- 
fective and give more individual attention to the pupils. Teachers can be 
trained to accept the pupil as an individual, while not accepting his deviant 
behavior. Greater emphasis could be placed upon providing an acceptant 
atmosphere or climate in the school, to eliminate the rejection of the below 
average pupil. 

The schools could provide more psychiatric, psychological, and guid- 
ance and counseling services for pupils and their parents, at the elementary 
school level, as well as at the secondary school level. More effort could be 
made to use instructional methods and materials designed for the slow 
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learner. One of the traditional characteristics of our school programs has 
been to teach to the great mass of the average. Those unfortunate pupils 
below and above the average have therefore been neglected, and they must 
adjust to the average or go by the board. This circumstance has been 
forced on the schools by lack of buildings and teachers, and by the over- 
crowded conditions in the classrooms. Greater attention could be given to 
the pupils below and above average, thus reducing the number of mal- 
adjusted youngsters emerging from these groups. 

The use of better methods of instruction and better instructional ma- 
terials, and, above all, the understanding and acceptance of the deviant 
youngster, will have their effect in eliminating the school as a causal factor 
of delinquency. In many instances, the youngster on parole must return 
to a school program. It is difficult for school authorities and teachers to 
accept the parolee on the same basis as other students. The parolee is 
warned that he was a trouble-maker before, and if he makes one wrong 
move he will be suspended from school. School personnel could be con- 
ditioned to realize that the parolee needs a great deal of help to be success- 
ful in his parole program; that he needs to be accepted by the school, the 
other students, and the community; and that readjustment to life outside 
of an institution is a huge problem with which the parolee needs special 
help. 

One of the programs that could be of great help is the continuation edu- 
cation program for the teen-age youngster. This kind of program should 
be something more than a part-time “holding” program, and a superficial 
attempt to meet existing attendance laws. The continuation program 
should be one based on the needs of the early “drop-out,”’ and patterned 
after the recommendations made in the State Department of Education 
Bulletin, A Study of Continuation Education in California. (Bulletin of 
the State Department of Education. Vol. XXXIV, No. 9, August 1955.) 

The problem of delinquency is a social problem affecting the entire 
community. The school can do much to assist in the fight against this 
problem. Being a social agency, the school must accept its responsibility. 
Perhaps the school can take the lead in combining the efforts of other 
social agencies, including parents and peers of those youngsters prone to 
delinquency, to provide a more adequate program to prevent and cure 
juvenile delinquency. 





The Community Approach to 


Delinquency Prevention 
By NORT SANDERS* 


A democratic form of government is generally recognized as providing 
the utmost in individual liberties for its citizens. It must be equally recog- 
‘nized, however, that the responsibilities imposed upon citizens in a de- 
mocracy are much greater than in other forms of government. Owing to 
greater freedom of choice and action, each citizen bears greater responsi- 
bility for his personal behavior and for being alert to all conditions which 
affect his neighbors and the public welfare. The willingness of the in- 
dividual to assume these responsibilities is the essence of a working de- 
mocracy. 

In recent decades, due to the growing complexities of our way of living, 
there has been an increasing tendency to project responsibility for the 
solution of problems on to higher and higher planning levels which have 
grown further and further away from the pérsons experiencing the prob- 
lems. 

This has had serious ramifications. In every social problem there is 
always some element of personal responsibility. There are always some 
things which the individual alone can do to help solve the problem. Many 
so-called social problems arise because people cannot or do not recognize 
their responsibilities in given areas. In these instances, the primary prob- 
lem of the agency responsible for “the answer” often becomes how to get 
people to recognize and meet their responsibility in the problem they have 
referred to the agency for solution. 

To reverse the trend of projecting solution of problems away from 
their source, many communities have turned to the process of community 
organization. It is the purpose of this process to help individuals and 
groups recognize problems in their community and to foster a feeling of 
responsibility for attacking them first hand. Community Co-ordinating 
Councils have proven an effective device of community organization in 
achieving these ends. 

The success of the Council approach has been attributed in part to the 
fact that : 


1. It utilizes the participation and knowledge of those who live and 
work in the community ; 


2. It enables groups using different techniques to agree on mutual 
goals ; ; 


* Executive Secretary, Los Angeles County Federation of Community Co-ordinating 
Councils. 
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3. It assures a plan of action reached through group agreement ; 


4. It provides a means whereby a community can clearly define its 
needs and re-define its goals ; 


It provides the common ground on which citizen concern, profes- 
sional skill, and administrative authority meet to achieve action. 


The purposes of a Community Co-ordinating Council are generally 
conceded to be five-fold in number : 


1. To promote co-operation among all organizations and individuals 
interested in the welfare of children and youth, and in making the 
community a better place in which to live. 


To effect the co-ordination of community efforts in the develop- 
ment of wholesome family life and good citizenship. 


To study resources, conditions, and needs affecting the welfare of 
children and youth and the community itself. 


To advance the education of all regarding physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual needs, as well as available resources. 


To secure effective democratic action in improving community con- 
ditions and in eliminating basic causes of delinquency and crime. 


Governor Knight last spring wrote to the mayors of all cities and to 
the chairmen of all County Boards of Supervisors in the State, reporting 
that, contrary to the national trend, California had “held the line’’ in de- 
linquency during 1954, and requesting that a Co-ordinating Council type 
of “Town Meeting’ process be developed in every community in order 
that community-wide efforts be integrated for delinquency prevention. He 
announced that he would call a state-wide conference in Sacramento next 
April, and expressed his hope that reports of action and recommendations 
will emerge from all of the communities of the State by that date. 

For nearly twenty-five years, Los Angeles County has profited from a 
county-wide program of local Community Co-ordinating Councils, now 
ninety in number. The work of these councils is co-ordinated by a county- 
wide Federation that provides channels of communication between them, 
and advisory committees to assist them in their work. The staffing of the 
program is provided through ten community organization specialists fur- 
nished by the County Probation Department as a delinquency prevention 
service. 

Despite its many problems of population influx and movement, and 
with agencies and services facing an almost prohibitive problem of trying 
to keep up with population growth, in the past year in Los Angeles County 
the delinquency increase has been 66 percent less than the population in- 
crease of youth of Juvenile Court age. That this has been due in part to 
the county-wide network of Community Co-ordinating Councils there can 
be little doubt. 
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For purposes of strengthening this and related programs, the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors has created a new Department of Com- 
munity Services. By October of this year, transfer to this new department 
will have been completed for the staffs serving the Co-ordinating Council 
program, the County Youth Committee, the Human Relations Committee, 
the Committee for Church and Community Co-operation, and the Central 
Juvenile Index. 

The Community Organization approach to delinquency prevention in 
Los Angeles County, since its beginning in 1931, recognized one principle 
generally disregarded by most welfare planning programs: ‘“‘the grass 
roots citizenry must be included!” It also recognized that youth and its 
problems must be dealt with as a part of, and not apart from, the general 
adult community. Experience across the nation during the past two decades 
has emphatically confirmed the validity of these two principles. 

The professional staff service to the local Councils has also adhered 
strictly to certain principles. These are: 


1. The privileges and responsibilities of community improvement rest 
primarily with the groups and individuals who make up the com- 
munity. 

2. Professional community organization services must be helping, not 
controlling, services. 


3. The starting point in community organization must be the value 
systems of the community. 


4. A community must be allowed to move at its own pace, although a 
community organization worker can assist in the process of identi- 
fying problems, locating possible resources, suggesting procedures 
which may most effectively reach objectives, and bringing about 
group decisions regarding action to be taken. 


5. Citizen groups should be encouraged to use existing agencies, serv- 
ices, and “experts” whenever possible, in order to avoid duplication 
of efforts and possible disillusionment from undertaking a problem 
beyond their abilities. 


6. Credit for success of a community program should be given to the 
participating individuals or groups and not to the co-ordinating 
body itself or to the professional community organization worker. 


The community approach to delinquency prevention recognizes that, 
in the long run, it is the citizen who sets standards, determines priorities, 
decides what the laws shall be, concludes what services he wants and is 
willing to finance. It also recognizes that delinquency causes must be met 
at their source: in the citizen’s home, his neighborhood, his community. 

It also recognizes that an effective delinquency prevention program 
must be a long-range one, and cannot succeeed without an informed, alert, 
conscientious citizenry who is willing both to work for it and to pay the 
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necessary bills, and who will discover that the more work, the less will have 
to be paid out. 

The community with an active Co-ordinating Council, with committees 
providing continuous inventory in areas of case conference, health and 
mental hygiene, education, welfare, safety, recreation, and family life, is 
a community with a process that provides good insurance against the like- 
lihood of allowing the development of community disorganization. 

The importance of the role of the schools in the community organiza- 
tion process is obvious. No program has more to offer, in responsibilities 
to all of the children and in awareness of the importance of parents and 
citizens generally co-operatively concerned in uniting efforts for child 
welfare and citizenship development. 





RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


University women to the rescue-—In Wilmington, Delaware, a branch of the American 
Association University Women has pitched in to help school officials struggling with a 
teacher shortage. The AAUW branch has recruited fifty-four college graduates interested 
in teaching. After a brief refresher course, the women were assigned to posts as part-time 


teachers in the public schools. 
* * * 


Prospective Teacher Day.—Iowa communities plan to observe Prospective Teacher 
Day on November 7. The purpose of the day is to interest youngsters in entering the 
teaching profession. Last year forty-one Iowa colleges held programs presenting teaching 
as a career to over 4,000 high school students. 




















A School Organizes for all Students 
By GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST* 


Assessment of Student Needs 


If we are to organize a school for all students, the first thing we must 
know is the needs of our students. It is not sufficient to say that when I 
was in school all of the students took algebra and a foreign language, 
because the school population is quite different today than it was several 
years ago. When the writer was in high school in California in the middle 
twenties, statistics indicate that only about 40 percent of the students of 
high school age were in high school. According to the 1950 census over 
90 percent of the students of high school age were actually in school. How 
has this increase in number in our schools changed the composition of our 
school population? A glance at the statistics of any average high school in 
the State of California will quickly tell the story. The following statistics 
are from one such average high school. The entering freshman class of 
this typical high school showed a range in scholastic aptitude from I.Q. 60 
to 1.Q. 155. This same group showed a range in reading ability from 
G.P. 4.0 to G.P. 11.0+. These students come from widely different 
social, cultural, and economic backgrounds. While there are very few of 
the very poor or the very rich in this community, there is a goodly number 
that find themselves with the bare economic necessities, and a smaller num- 
ber that have greater cultural and economic advantages than others. As 
to vocational desires, a rather large percentage is interested in attending 
college—between 30 and 40 percent; but follow-up study indicates that 
less than 10 percent actually ever enter a four-year college or university. 
One study of a group of students indicated that one-fourth of all boys were 
interested in jobs connected with the building trades, which fact is in- 
teresting since according to the 1950 census statistics, the same fraction 
of men is actually employed in our area in the building industry. It is 
quite evident from the above facts that a narrow, highly academic program 
would not satisfy the needs of these students. 


Curricular Offerings 

What does this school do to meet these needs? First, there is a wide 
variety of courses offered to meet the needs of these students. Especially 
in the required courses differentiation of need is recognized. Furthermore, 
it is realized that all of the needs cannot be met within the framework of 
the curriculum, and therefore co-curricular activities are very important. 
The size of the school makes it possible to offer nine different shops, four 
years of training in art and music, three types of business curriculums, and 
an opportunity for four years of training in the home economics depart- 


* Assistant Superintendent in charge of Instructional Services, E1 Monte Union High 
School District. 
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ment. Even in the required courses, which are necessary to meet the re- 
quirements for a general education of all students, there is differentiation 
to meet the needs of students. In addition to the regular classes in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, there are three kinds of general mathematics 
—basic, intermediate, and secondary—to meet the various needs of these 
students. In English there are also three kinds of courses at each level 
plus the usual electives in speech, drama, and journalism. Students are 
placed in these classes according to their needs in these specific areas, not 
according to any pre-determined general ability level. 


Co-curricular Program 


In addition to the regular curriculum offered, an extensive co-curricular 
program is available to all students. In these activities students have an 
opportunity to serve their school, to be together for social contacts, to plan 
and carry out activities of their own choice, and to learn some very valuable 
lessons in how to get along with each other. It is felt that this phase of the 
program is so important that teachers who participate are given extra pay 
for being sponsors of these activities. 

The co-curricular program is set up to meet a wide variety of needs. 
In addition to the usual subject matter clubs, a large number of school 
service clubs are available to the students. While membership is on the 
basis of invitation, nearly every student in school has an opportunity to 
join some organization. A second part of this co-curricular program that 
is very important, is an “honest” student government program. Student 
elections are held without any pressure from the administration. A student 
assembly composed of one member of each second period class is free to 
discuss and debate any subject they desire. These representatives report 
back to the individual classes the discussions and the decisions of the student 

assembly. A third phase of the co-curricular program is the development 
of projects by the students to serve the school, the biggest project being 
the building of a student union by.and for the students. Last year another 
thousand dollars was raised to construct a patio and barbecue next to their 
student union building. This program enables gifted students to utilize 
their ability in service to the school. This is in line with the theory that 
able students reed to learn to give of their time and talent instead of having 
more and more given to them. The pride engendered in the students by 
these projects cannot be measured, 


Administrative and Staff Attitudes 


More important than the wide range of individual differences in our 
students, and the curriculum setup to meet these needs, is the attitude of 
the administration and the teachers toward the situation. Everyone realizes 
that the curriculum is made in the classroom and by the teachers. No pre- 
determined program that was not co-operatively arrived at could possibly 
be successful. Over a period of several years there has developed in this 
school a feeling that it is important to know individual students. It is 
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recognized that the same curriculum material is not important to all stu- 
dents and that some students have special needs which are not common to 
all. Teachers have been helped to know about the special needs of students 
and have offered initiatory questions regarding students that have disclosed 
conditions which made a difference in an individual’s ability to participate 
in the school program. The consciousness on the part of the teachers that 
there is a reason for what students do is the main factor in the success of 
the program. 

Nor have the able students been forgotten. Even though only a few 
students desire trigonometry, it is always available every year. Advanced 
classes in physiology, chemistry, and physics meet the needs of those who 
have special scientific interest. The able student in the social studies field 
may take a course entitled World Affairs, which is a real challenge to his 
thinking. Advanced classes are available in the foreign languages, and in 
the English department opportunities are given for creative writing, ad- 
vanced composition and English literature. 


A Functioning Guidance Program 


A co-operative guidance program supplements the curriculum adapta- 
tions in the school. Every teacher is considered also to be a counselor, with 
not only the privilege but the duty to assist students with their individual 
needs. During each year the student is in high school, a teacher in the 
classroom is designated as teacher-counselor to aid him in educational and 
vocational guidance. In the freshman year, the Social Studies I teacher 
helps to orient the student to high school, to understand the importance of 
his relationship to other students, and to give him an overview of the many 
various opportunities in our school and in the community. During the 
sophomore year, the English IT teacher presents a vocational unit which 
uses biographical and other related materials which fit in with the regular 
English program. In the junior year, the United States history teacher 
helps the student to understand the industrial development of the United 
States, and to appreciate how the economy came to its present state. In 
the senior year, the senior problems teacher helps the student to make a 
final assessment of aptitudes, and presents information that will be help- 
ful in planning for further education or entry into a vocation. In addition 
to this program, specially trained teachers give full time to helping in- 
dividuals with their special needs. These counselors have been successful 
teachers in the classroom and most of them have training and certification 
as school psychometrists or school psychologists. 


Evaluation to Determine Degree of Success of Program 


How do we know that this program has been successful? In the first 
place, a large number of our students stay in school. Because of the large 
turnover of students every year it is difficult to state an exact percentage 
of dropouts. Last year there were 657 new students enrolled during the 
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year and 865 students transferred out. Of those leaving us 277 transferred 
to other schools in California and 82 to high schools outside the State, 42 
left school because of marriage, and 59 went into the armed forces. The 
second type of evidence is the small percentage of delinquents, shown by 
the fact that only a very small fraction of 1 percent of our students had 
to be referred to the Juvenile Court. Among the students who were de- 
linquent, most of the delinquency could be traced to non-school causes. A 
third source of evaluation is the feeling that students like our school. An 
increased number attend summer school each year because “they like to 
do it.” During the summer many students were heard to remark that they 
would be glad when school started again! 

Teachers \ike our school. Very few teachers leave our district, once 
they have been employed. Because they help to plan the curriculum and 
the guidance program, they feel that they are part of the program, and they 
co-operate fully. Visitors like our school. They often mention the friendly 
spirit that is evident between students, and between students and teachers. 
Even substitute teachers like us! Our substitutes invariably make favor- 
able reports as to the attitude of the students, their work habits, class or- 
ganization, and in other areas such as student behavior. We consider this 
as meaningful, since substitutes usually serve in more than one district, 
and their judgments are based upon comparisons. 

The community likes our school. While we have a few critics, we do 
have wonderful support from the people in the community. A Lay Cur- 
riculum Committee accepts criticism offered, investigates and reports back 
to a larger lay advisory group that meets every month during the school 
year. The lay advisory group is made up of one member each from all 
of the organizations in our community which help by looking ahead to the 
needs of our district and assist the school board when advice is requested. 

Our school board members like our school because their continued un- 
derstanding and approval of the program show that they know what is 
going on in their school. 





EARNINGS OF PROFESSIONALS 


Between 1940 and 1954, the real income of the average industrial worker has increased 
by almost one half. What's been happening to the income of professional workers? 

Physicians have enjoyed an increase of about 80% in their real incomes. Lawyers, on 
the other hand, have had an increase of only 10%. But college faculty members have 
fallen behind in their real income by 5%. 











A Functional Curriculum Pays 
| By MARIAN W. HODGE* 


How can juvenile delinquency be prevented? How can the number 
of pupil drop-outs be reduced? How can vandalism be eliminated? These 
are the kinds of questions for which professional and lay people have been 
attempting to find answers. 

The staff members of the Whittier Union High School District be- 
lieve that some of the solutions can be found by providing a curriculum 
which is essentially functional and which is developed through the joint 
planning of teachers, parents, pupils, and community representatives. 

There is much evidence to show that a functional curriculum pays 
dividends of inestimable value to the Board of Trustees, the school ad- 
ministration, the teachers, the pupils, and the entire community. 

An educational program which has meaning and significance for the 
pupils insures a much higher average daily attendance. With more regular 
attendance records and a lower percentage of drop-outs, a school board 
can anticipate a higher percentage of State funds for its operating expenses. 

A happy and satisfied group of pupils takes pride in its school and is 
interested in keeping the buildings and grounds attractive rather than in 
destroying any of the areas by acts of vandalism. This makes possible the 
expenditure of funds for constructive projects rather than for the repair 
of damage caused by pupils who wish to give vent to their feelings of 
dissatisfaction toward the school program. 

Money so saved can be spent for the in-service training of teachers to 
help them gain greater insights into the understanding and needs of 
children, and they are therefore able to develop and implement a more 
practical type of curriculum. 

In a fast growing district such as ours, in which three new high schools 
have had to be built and staffed in a period of four years to take care of 
increased enrollment, a continuous program of in-service training is even 
more important, if staff members are to understand the district philosophy 
and are to become skilled in contributing effectively to it and to the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

Members of a school board who are able to retain a highly skilled staff 
capable of building and operating a functional curriculum receive great 
personal satisfaction in representing their community in the provision of 
an educational program for the young people. 

The school administration which develops with its staff a functional 
program has much more time to spend on constructive activity, since less 
time has to be given to the handling of maladjusted pupils. Pupils who 
have the opportunity to experience a program which makes sense to them 


* Supervisor of Instructional Services, Whittier Union High School District. 
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are destined to have a minimum of problems which require the attention 
of the administration. For example, in our district it has been necessary 
to expel only one pupil in a period of six years. 

The school district philosophy developed over a period of many years 
is based on the understanding that behavior of the pupils is caused by 
multiple factors and that the behavior itself is only symptomatic. The 
symptoms, therefore, need to be studied as a means toward finding the 
causes, so that, if possible, corrections and improvements can be made 
instead of administering punishment for certain overt acts of behavior. 
It has often been found that the causes of the particular behavior have 
their roots in a part of the curriculum which may not be designed for the 
particular pupil. An understanding teacher who is willing to make the 
necessary changes is able to help the pupils move toward self-directed con- 
trol, a major objective in this type of program. 

Administrztors therefore have time to work with teachers, pupils, and 
representative citizens on the constructive phases of the program, one 
of which is the activity or co-curricular program. The board and the ad- 
ministration have felt that the program of activities is so important in the 
development of the pupil that an administrative staff member has been 
appointed full time in each high school to direct it. The basic salary re- 
ceived by teachers also contemplates service in this program. 

The activities program is considered as much a part of the curriculum 
as the work which goes on in the classroom. This phase of the curriculum 
developed around constructive projects is under continuous evaluation 
and adaptation made possible through the assistance of staff members, 
pupils, and parents. The program provides a laboratory situation in which 
ideas learned in the classroom may be tried and tested in a democratic 
setting. 

Through participation in which pupils have the chance to tlentify with 
their peers and their school, to perform and gain recognition, to make 
contributions to their school society and the school itself, they develop 
a deep sense of loyalty toward the school, become happy school citizens 
and acquire a very wholesome attitude toward their classroom work. Be- 
cause of the sense of belonging they acquire, they feel free to make con- 
structive suggestions relative to recommended changes in the curriculum 
so that the program will have more meaning for them. Surveys are con- 
ducted regularly among the pupils, and the pupils serve as members of 
curriculum groups with teachers and parents who are searching for im- 
proved ways to develop the educational program. Teachers also gain many 
more satisfactions from working in this type of environment in which they 
assume teacher-counselor roles. 


The Basic Course 


For eighteen years the school district has been in the process of de- 
veloping a core program which is called “The Basic Course.” The focus 
of the program centers on the individual pupil, with the major objectives 
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of helping him to understand himself and others and of helping him to 
find his place as a contributing member of his society. Guidance activities 
become the core and each basic course instructor becomes a teacher-counse- 
lor responsible for individual and group guidance. Related subject areas 
of language arts, social studies, music, art, vocations, and other guidance 
information are included. Student government activities are channeled 
through the basic course and so-called home room activities are also taken 
care of through these classes. 

A two-hour block of time is provided at grades 9, 10 and 11 with two 
one-hour classes at grade 12 in Senior Problems and Senior English which 
include the basic activities. 

Because of the extended period of time in which the teacher and pupil 
become better acquainted and because the basic course class becomes the 
“home base,” the pupil soon acquires a sense of security, and tensions be- 
come minimized, 

The slow learners have been programmed with the same teacher for 
three hours per day and the program has been adjusted to meet their 
special needs and interests. 

In a research study conducted to examine the progress of some three 
hundred pupils over a three-year period between their ninth and eleventh 
years of enrollment, it was found that the program had a very high hold- 
ing power for 125 slow learners who were potential drop-outs but were 
still enrolled at the end of the period and were making satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

The basic course curriculum is also geared to meet the special interests 
and needs of the average and bright pupils. A wide range of materials in 
addition to textbooks, including radio, films, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and educational trips, keeps the pupil informed of current 
activities and presents all types of challenge plus the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the skills needed in modern living. 

The teachers appointed to serve in this department have wide and 
varied backgrounds of training including almost every area of the cur- 
riculum: language arts, social science, science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, business education, homemaking, industrial arts, and physical edu- 
cation. A basic requisite for all core teachers is the ability to counsel with 
their pupils. 

Since the program is developmental in nature and since the backgrounds 
of the teachers are so varied, there must be continuous joint planning by 
the staff, effective co-ordination on the part of the leadership at each grade 
level and by the co-ordinator for all grade levels, and assistance from the 
counselors, heads of departments and other staff members. All of this 
requires the willingness of the board and the administration to provide time 
for such planning and a program of in-service training to help the teachers, 


Continuous Evaluation 


If the program is to be functional, it has to be very flexible and adapt- 
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able to each new group of pupils and to each individual person. The fact 
that the program cannot be traditional or fixed requires that the district 
maintain continuous contact with each new generation of parents, with 
community representatives, and with elementary school persons in order 
that they may be kept informed. It also means that a much more care- 
fully planned program of orientation must be carried on with each new 
pupil. This of necessity results in a more functional type of curriculum. 
Each year representative elementary and secondary teachers work together 
in certain areas of the curriculum to provide a better articulated program. 
Each year parents and business representatives are invited to work with 
the teachers and pupils in evaluating the curriculum and in making recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

These community representatives and the pupils have provided ideas 
and suggestions which have affected every area of the curriculum. When 
the staff started plans for the curriculum for the second high school in 
the district, a survey was made to determine the interests and possible 
future plans of those pupils who would be in attendance. Since the ma- 
jority indicated that they planned to enter business, industry, or marriage 
following graduation, the curriculum was designed to become as practical 
as possible with these ends in view. 


Practical Projects 


One of the experiments tried, which has since become regular practice, 
was the building of a five-toom house to be sold to the highest bidder upon 
completion. Representatives of the building trades in the community rep- 
resenting the unions as well as the contractors were invited to consult with 
the staff in the initial planning. Many excellent suggestions and offers of 
assistance came from this group. In order that there could be wide par- 
ticipation, many classes in addition to the vocational carpentry class were 
asked to co-operate in the project. The pupils in the mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing classes drew the plans and prepared the blueprints and 
specifications. The mathematics classes prepared the cost estimates and the 
bookkeeping classes kept the accounts as the building progressed. The 
vocational carpentry class did the actual construction work and the electric 
shop classes did the wiring. The metal shop classes helped with the metal 
work and the art classes recommended the color scheme. The homemaking 
classes suggested the type of furnishings and made draperies which were 
sold with the house. Local furniture dealers provided the furnishings which 
the homemaking girls selected for use in the house while it was on display 
and open to bidders. The agriculture classes took care of the landscaping 
about the house. Pupils from the Senior Problems classes selected pos- 
sible sites in the community where the house could be moved and investi- 
gated the various problems involved in the moving process. They also 
studied the costs entailed in supplying the foundation, approaches, and for 
having the house insured. The journalism class provided the publicity. 
When the house was completed and open for inspection, pupils from the 
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carpentry and homemaking classes served as hosts and hostesses to point 
out to visitors the features of the house. In addition to people from the 
community being taken through the house, the entire school, in basic course 
groups, had the opportunity of seeing the house. 

It is impossible to describe the sense of pride in workmanship that the 
pupils developed through this project. Their instructors found it difficult 
to pull them off the job to go to assembly or even to lunch. Four houses 
have now been completed under this program, three on one campus and 
one at the new school. 

Another means for making the program functional was afforded when 
a local ice cream manufacturer asked the school authorities whether soda 
fountain operators could be trained by the school to take jobs in the local 
drug stores and restaurants. The ice cream firm furnished the texts of 
instructions and a staff member to train the teachers. Homemaking and 
business education teachers co-operated in giving after school instruction 
in a workshop type of situation. The school cafeteria staff co-operated by 
furnishing the use of the soda fountain and other equipment. The pupils 
learned how to prepare items for display and how to make various fountain 
dishes and lunch counter dishes. They also learned how to prepare the 
ads to advertise the products for sale to the student body. At the close of 
the session the pupils who had received the training received certificates 
to present to local employers. 


Two other after school workshops were provided by the distributive 


education instructors to train pupils for entployment in the local shops 
during the Christmas holidays and to help pupils learn how to prepare their 
income tax reports. 


Some of the other functional projects which were carried on were the 
planning of the wiring of one of the school plants for a public address 
system, the planning for a student store, the construction of a broadcast- 
ing station, the assembling of high fidelity equipment, the planning for 
an arboretum by the science department which other classes will later de- 
velop, the planting of a cactus garden and other landscaping projects. 

The homemaking girls suggested plans for an outdoor barbecue which 
the industrial arts boys designed and built. The project was partially 
financed by one of the national foundations interested in this type of ac- 
tivity. Following completion of the barbecue, the girls prepared barbecue 
luncheons for the shop boys and for faculty guests. The homemaking de- 
partments have also arranged for pre-school age children to be brought in 
by their parents for a period of a few weeks while the girls have their 
instruction in child care. The girls care for the children each day in play, 
rest, and feeding activities. A class for chefs works on such units as 
“Brunch For a Man and His Friends,” “Date Bait Parties,” “After the 
Game Snacks,” ““Sportsman’s Dinner,” “A Barbecue Dinner,” and “Quick- 
ie Meals for Busy Couples.” 


Pupils from world cultures classes particularly, and others interested, 
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have been carrying on correspondence and exchanging class projects with 
their affiliated school in Freiburg, Germany for the past several years. 

The pupils working jointly with a community committee raised sunds 
to finance the year’s visit of one of the Freiburg High School girls who 
came under the government’s sponsorship to attend Whittier High School. 
The pupils raised over five hundred dollars by carrying on various money- 
raising projects in order to assume the responsibility of taking care of this 
foreign student. 

Learning activities such as these result in much more challenging and 
stimulating teaching experiences for the teachers. The motivation becomes 
automatic because the pupils are so much more interested in participating 
in real situations while they are learning. 

The community gets much more for its tax dollar when this type of 
program is in operation. Many more of the pupils are prepared to go on 
the job with less apprentice training. A placement service in each school, 
which the pupils from the business education department help operate, 
assists both the employer and the pupil applicant in satisfying many employ- 
ment needs, 

The pupils most of all gain from these types of experiences because they 
are receiving an education which has meaning to them. They are better 
qualified to go on the job and they are happier, better adjusted citizens, 
and better equipped to meet the problems of family life and community 
participation. 

As evidence that a functional curriculum pays, we cari state that the 
school district has had a minimum number of cases of delinquency. From 
an ADA of 5,995 pupils attending three high schools only five cases were 
filed on in juvenile court this year (eight thousandths of 1 percent of the 
average daily attendance.) There was likewise a very low percentage of 
drop-outs during the entire year. There were no cases of vandalism, and 
in the last six years only one expulsion. 

On the other hand there exists a student population with a high degree 
of pride in its school, and a group of parents who express enthusiasm for 
the type of education the children are receiving. 
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